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ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

In some address, which met our eye a few months since, the subject 
of which was concerned with negro slavery, we saw a statement to this 
effect,—that the negroes, so far from being incapable of high advance, 
in the arts and science, were once highly distinguished in them; were, 
in fact, if not the inventers, among the earliest cultivators of them, and 
carried them to a high degree of perfection. By way of proof the 
Egyptians were adduced, atlirmed to be Ethiopians, and Herodotus 
was given as authority for their being negroes. ‘This statement is cer- 
tainly very much at variance with divers passages that have presented 
themselves to us, in the course of our reading, of one sort or another, 
and the illustration and the authority are liable to much gainsaying. 
To afford a little variety to our readers we are disposed to lay before 
them a few of the things that have occurred to us on-the subject, with- 
out, however, pretending to go into any very learned or deep investiga- 
tion of it, and let them come to what conclusion they may deem best. 
Except as a matter of historical correctness, we care net whether or 
no the Egyptians were as black as the darkness that once invested their 
land. 

In a subject presenting so many points that seem to offer a hold for 
one’s grasp, and requiring, in some degree, to be handled separately, 
it is not altogether so easy, as might at first sight be imagined, to de- 
termine where to begin, in order to. proceed Jucidly to an end. On 
mature consideration, however, we have determined to begin at. the 
end, that is, taking the matter above cited as our theme. Before can- 
vassing the doctrine itself we shall just turn over the authority cited 
in proof, and look at it on its other sides, in order to see what it 
amounts to. ‘This authority is Herodotus, termed by some the “ Father 
of History,” and by others represented as little better than the “ Father 
of Lies.’ In this, however, we do not altogether agree with them ; 
for though we think that the old Grecian, like some other travelers, 
could and did sometimes draw a long bow pretty stoutly, yet we be- 
lieve that, in the main, he was pretty conscientious and worthy of 
credit, due allowance being made for the excitement and exaggeration 
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apt to be produced by the unknown and the marvelous, and for the 
divers mystifications put upon him by his good friends, the Egyptian 
priests, who doubtless had the usual desire of exalting themselves and 
their nation in the eyes of a foreigner. Without impeaching, then, 
particularly, the credit of the witness, let us see what he says. 

In speaking of the kingdom, state, or whatever it was, of Colchis, 
said to have been founded by Sesostris, who left there a colony, in a 
sort of plundering and fighting expedition, called a conquest, which he 
made as far as the borders of India, he says, that in his day the traces 
of their origin were very perceptible in the persons of the inhabitants, 
mentioning particularly their hair and complexion, to which respect- 
ively he applies the epithets cvActag (oulothrix) and ywerag (melas) 
which have commonly been translated wooly-haired and black; and 
hence it has been concluded that the ancient Egyptians were negroes. 

Reasons are not wanting to show that the premises are somewhat 
halt and maimed, and it need not, therefore, be thought wonderful if 
the conclusion should be deemed “ most lame and impotent.” Admit- 
ing the fact, that Sesostris did plant at Colchis a colony of his soldiers, 
and that they were wooly-haired and black, this does not prove the 
conclusion, for it has yet to be shown that this colony was composed 
of native Egyptians, of the original race of the Delta and Thebaid. 
Those whose historical reading has made them at all acquainted with the 
modes of oriental warfare, must know, that nothing was more common 
than for the armies of a conqueror to be recruited from the population 
of conquered countries, and that, of all the various and dissimilar tribes 
or nations united under the sway of one, each sends its contingents 
into the field, and that these often compose the bulk of the forces. It 
may well therefore be supposed, that under such a monarch as Sesostris 
would be collected many of the inhabitants of Africa besides the 
Egyptians, and there seems to be no reason why the colony settled at 
Colchis should not have been wholly or in part composed of negroes, 
with perhaps an Egyptian governor. ‘The granddaughter of this gov- 
ernor, at any rate, was the far-famed Medea, the mistress of Jason, the 
Argonaut, who went to Colchis in search of the golden fleece, what- 
ever that was, whether gold dust entangled in the wool of sheep- 
skins stretched in the bed of rivulets, or, as has been conjectured by 
some, a race of fine-wooled sheep, the Merino or Saxony of ancient 
days. Grecian taste, however, would, without any thing farther, seem 
to be a suflicient warrant, that the lovely mistress of this celebrated 
hero could*not have been a negro or even a mulatto; so that whatever 
the colony in the main consisted of, it seems fair to presume that the 
governor was neither black nor wooly-haired ; and, if he was an Egyp- 
tian, the presumption may extend to his countrymen. 

This leads us to a piece of criticism we once met with, though we 
cannot recollect where, (we are afraid our organ of locality is not 
properly developed,) which was devoted to an examination of the very 
epithets above cited, for the express purpose of proving that the com- 
mon translation of them was by no means the necessary one, nor pre- 
cisely answering to the originals, being a great limitation of their signifi- 
cation. ‘The conclusion arrived at by the critic was, that melas, though 
often, perhaps generally, rendered black, in English, was, in reality, 
expressive of almost any dark hue, as dun, swarthy, dusky, and might 
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even mean blue, or brown, or dusky red; and that oulothrix, though it 
might mean wooly-haired, really and properly meant only soft and 
curly-haired. 

‘Thus the Greeks applied the epithet melas to the Nile, which at no 
time deserves the epithet black, but the color of which, at its most re- 
markable period, that is, during an inundation, is of a brownish red. 
It may moreover be remarked, that the Arab name of the Abyssinian 
branch is, at this day, Bahr-el-Nil, or Bahr-el-Azrek, the Blue rivers. 

If this criticism be correct, and we do not see that it can be shown 
to be otherwise, except by proving the point in dispute from other 
sources, the authority of the Father of History will go not a great way 
to establishing the negro-head of ancient Egypt. Still, it may doubt- 
less be argued, that as these epithets might mean what they are usually 
rendered, that meaning will only be made doubtful, and not disproved, 
by this criticism; and that proof must be brought from other quarters, 
to disprove absolutely, as well as to establish, the common version. 
This is true, and other proofs are at hand ;—we will call into court the 
ancient Egyptians themselves. Here! Crier! summon the tombs of 
the kings of Boban el Malluk, and Jet Champollion the younger be 
sworn as interpreter! What does he say? ‘ Horus, the shepherd of 
the people, is here represented leading twelve men, who belong to four 
distinct races. The three first (those nearest the god) are of a dark 
red color; they have well-shaped figures, a pleasant physiognomy, 
noses slightly aquiline, long twisted hair, and are clothed in white. 
The legend describes them thus, Rovr-eNn-Nr-rOme, the race of men; 
that is, by way of excellence, the Egyptians.” 

“The three who follow next are very different in aspect; their 
complexion is yellow and swarthy ; their noses are very aquiline ; their 
beards are long and black, and terminate in a point. ‘Their clothing 
is of various colors, and they are designated by the name of Namov.” 

“The three next are easily known as Negroes. They are here 
called Nawasi.” 

“ The three last are of a delicate white complexion. ‘Their noses 
are straight or slightly arched ; their eyes blue, their beards are of a 
light or red color, and they are tall in figure. They are clothed with 
the skins of oxen, and are painted like savages. ‘These are named 
‘Tampov.”’ 

‘In comparing this tablet with the corresponding one in the other 
royal tombs, | am convinced, that it was the design to represent here 
the inhabitants of the four parts of the world, according to the Egyp- 
tian system. 1. The inhabitants of Egypt. 2. The Asiatics. 3. The 
proper inhabitants of Africa—the Negroes. 4. The Europeans.” 

The next testimony of the ancient Egyptians may be found in the 
grottoes of Ejlithias. These, it is said, are extremely interesting, 
‘inasmuch as they represent, in the paintings with which the walls are 
decorated, many of the pursuits and habits that illustrate the private 
life of the ancient Egyptians.” ‘‘ It may be observed that the com- 
plexion of the men is invariably red, that of the women yellow; but 
neither of them can be said to have any thing in their physiognomy 
at all resembling the Negro countenance.” 

As a third witness we shall introduce the Sphynx. Of this, Dr. 
Richardson says, “ ‘The whole face has been painted red, which is 
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the color assigned to the ancient inhabitants of Egypt, and to all the 
deities of the country, except Qsiris. ‘The features are Nubian, or 
what, from ancient representations, may be called ancient Egyptian, 
which is quite different from the negro features.” 

The testimony of the head of the young Memnon, as it is called, 
coincides exactly with that of the Sphynx. ‘There was a warrior of this 
name and country at the siege of ‘Trey, to whom Homer applies some 
epithets expressive of his color, which has generally been translated 
swarthy. 

It may perhaps seem strange, that there should be any room for 
discussion on this subject, any occasion for the introduction of records 
or indirect testimony of any kind, when so many myriads of those, who 
once flourished in the land of Misraim, still remain in their catacombs, 
in withered but undecaying immortality, and so many myriads more 
have been torn from them by the hands of rapine or reckless curiosity, 
hawked about the world as objects of vulgar wonder or pecuniary 
speculation ; or, having been plundered of their gums and envelopes, 
have been tossed abroad to the relentless visitations of the elements, 
and the assaults of that decay, against which they fondly and vainly 
hoped they had provided forever. It may seem strange that an appeal 
should not be made at once to these, that they might, in their own 
persons, establish their national identity, and the race from which they 
sprung. We must admit that it is somewhat strange, that inquirers on 
the spot, discussing this very topic, with the remains of this wondrous 
people lying about them, should have sought for other proof than they 
might present, or at least should not have made use of their testimony 
in the first place, and employed the witnesses we have cited, merely as 
corroborative evidence. ‘There they are! Why do they not speak for 
themselves? There they are, it is true, but alas, as for their speech ! 

* Darkling is the phrase, 
The language that of other days, 
Involved of purpose, as to foil 
An interlopers prying toil.” 


Three thousand or more years drying in the hot caverns of the moun- 
tains, and the action of matron, boiling asphaltum, guns and pitch, 
might convert even the lily of the Saxon race to the hue of the “ raven 
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wing of darkness ;” and the tight pressure of the complicated and 
interminable swathings almost obliterate the trace of humanity in the 
fleshy features; and, therefore, we presume it is, that many travelers, 
scholars though they were, not being versed in the nice anatomical 
differences of the great varieties of the human family, have not felt 
competent to translate the language of these witnesses. Still, while 
the bony structure alone remains, there are arguments to be drawn 
from it by the skillful comparative anatomists, that, in the results of a 
tolerably wide examination, speak with the precision of demonstration ; 
and we wonder, that such an examination has not been more relied on. 
Still this source of testimony, neglected as it is, is not altogether mute. 
We remember an account of the careful examination of a mummy, 
presumed from the insignia on the coffin, and the extreme picety with 
which it was prepared, to have been that of an Egyptian of high rank, 
in which it was stated, that the body had an unusual degree of fresh- 
ness and suppleness, and that the skin appeared to have originally been 
of a dark redish brown, while the hair was soft and curly, but not 
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approaching to the wooly hair of negroes. Some other observations on 
other bodies concur with this account. Still, negroes may doubtless be 
found among the inhabitants of the tombs of Egypt, and doubtless also 
men of other races, sojourners in the land, and disposed of after death 
according to its usual rites of sepulture. Long and patient research is 
therefore necessary to elicit the truth from these witnesses; but we 
think it may be made conclusive. 

Has, however, the race of the early wise and powerful, of the great 
sages, conquerors, and law-givers, so utterly departed from the earth, 
that not a lineal descendant remains in whose kindred form and 
features may be traced the lineaments that erst belonged to this 
mighty people?’ The features of the Jews remain as distinct and 
national now as when in company with the Egyptians, the Persians 
and Negroes; they were painted in still living colors in some of the 
tablets in the tombs of the kings. ‘The modern Greeks still display 
the beautiful profiles and graceful forms of their ancient race, and the 
peculiar physiognomies of other tribes have descended for countless 
generations. ‘T'rue it is, that Egypt has been trodden under foot by 
many nations, and seen successive races domiciliated upon her soil, 
which, doubtless, must have altered, in part, the outward aspect of her 
inhabitants. Yet it would be almost without a parallel, that some 
portions of the populace should not remain as representatives of the 
original stock, bearing the impress of those from whom they sprung. 
The Kophts profess, or are believed, to be such ;—let us turn to them 
through the medium of enlightened visiters, and see what is the look 
of their outward man. ‘To say the truth, our jury, as we may call 
them, are not all agreed among themselves as to the looks of these 
reputed descendants of Phe wraohs, or in the verdict they give as to 
their paternity and resemblance ; but we think the scale greatly pre- 
ponderates against the wooly-headedness of the oppressors of Jacob. 

We will begin with citing the opinions of those most opposed to 
us. Volney says of the Kophts, —‘‘ Both history and tradition attest 
their descent from the people who were conquered by the Arabs,— 
that is, from that mixture of Egyptians, Persians, and, above all, 
Greeks, who, under the Ptolemies and Constantines, were so long in 
possession of Egypt.”—‘* This will be rendered still more probable, if 
we consider the distinguishing features of this race of people ; we shall 
find them all characterized by a sort of yellowish, dusky complexion, 
which is neither Grecian nor Arabian; they have all a puffed visage, 
swollen eyes, flat noses, and thick lips,—in short, the exact counte- 
nance of a mulatto. was at first tempted to attribute this to the 
climate; but when I visited the figure of the Sphynx, that monster 
furnished the true solution of the enigma, observing its features to be 
precisely those of a negro.” On second thoughts, we esteem this 
sneering, sceptical Frenchman a valuable witness, though, at first 
sight, his testimony seems rather adverse. He appears to establish 
the resemblance between the features of the Kophts and those of the 
Sphynx. Of the appearance of this statue, we have already given 
Dr. Richardson’s testimony, which is confirmed by many other trav- 
elers. What man, of any pretensions to accuracy of physiognomical 
observation, would ever have thought of confounding the peculiar 
features of a mulatto with the effects of a sultry climate? This is 
sufficient to make M. Volney’s evidence pass for very little. 
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M. Malte-Brun gives a description of the personal appearance of 
the Kophts, that does not differ much trom that given by Volney. 
Dr. Richardson says, that they have no resemblance either in features 
or complexion, to the figures found upon the walls of the tombs or 
elsewhere in Egypt, and supposes them to be a mixed race, and decid- 
edly distinct from the aboriginal Egyptians, Mr. Browne admits that 
there is a peculiarity of feature common to all the Kophts, but asserts 
that neither in countenance nor personal form, is there any resem- 
blance to the Negro, and thinks that a strong resemblance may be 
traced between the form of their visages, and that presented in the 
ancient mummies, paintings and statues. Other modern travelers, in 
the main, agree with this opinion. The Kophts, on the whole, may 
be considered as descendants of the ancient Egyptians, but not of a 
pure race, though bearing some general resemblance. There are, 
however, two other races, which present, likewise, strong claims to 
affinity with the former inhabitants of the land. Dr. Richardson 
describes some families, whose hue was of a redish brown or bronze, 
resembling mahogany; and he says, that they approached more nearly, 
both in feature and complexion, to the head of the young Memnon, 
(so called,) and to the figures in the tomb at Boban el Malluk, than 
to any of the human race that ever fell under his observation. 

The Baroness Van Minutoli makes a remark displaying some acute- 
ness, and of considerable weight. In her ‘ Recollections of Egypt,” 
speaking of the tombs of the kings and the figures there delineated, 
she says,—‘‘ This regular profile which they have given to most of 
their divinities, except 'yphon, appears to me to demonstrate, that 
the opinion, which makes the ancient Egyptians descendants of the 
Negro race, is without foundation. It is true, that the complexion of 
the figures is very swarthy, and approaching to black; but the Ethio- 
pians of our times have still this color, without having the flat nose, 
and crisp and wooly hair of the Negroes. Besides, their natural 
aversion to that race of men seems to me as good as proved by the very 
figure of 'yphon, whom they considered the genius of evil.” 

The Baroness, it will be perceived, does not agree precisely with 
the other travelers with regard to the exact tints of the figures in the 
paintings, though she is very decided against the doctrine of a Negro 
origin. Who, however, are the ‘ Ethiopians of our own times,” of 
whom she speaks?) They are the Nubians, with the kindred races of 
Abyssinia and the adjacent regions, comprehending, probably, the 
Fellatahs, of whom so much mention is made in the travels of Den- 
ham, Clapperton, Lander, &c. Dr. Richardson describes the Nubi- 
ans as possessing, in the expression of the countenance, a strong 
resemblance to the ancient Egyptians as portrayed in the temples 
and tombs. ‘Those resident at Elephantine, are described by him as 
black, without possessing, however, the least resemblance in feature 
to the Negro race, but as having small lips and aquiline noses, with 
long hair. Women from Nubia are frequently brought to Egypt for 
sale, and are described as ‘‘ exceedingly beautiful, their features being 
perfectly regular, and their eyes full of fire.’ The Baroness Van Min- 
utoli says,—‘‘ The complexion of the natives, after having passed 
through all the gradations of color, was, at Syene, of a black and 
chocolate color.” Bruce describes the inhabitants of Abyssinia as 
varying in color from dark brown to jet black, according to the places 
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they inhabit, whether the mountains, or the low, sultry plains; but as 
perfectly distinct from the Nevroes. These are the modern Ethiopians ; 
and such as these, there is every reason to believe, were the ancient 
Ethiopians also, strictly confining the term to its legitimaie applica- 
tion in Africa. Of the interior of this continent, beyond the confines 
of Egypt, Mauritania, and other countries on its Mediterranean coast, 
the ancients have transmitted to us litthe or no detailed and accurate 
information. ‘The torrid zone they believed uninhabited. ‘The mod- 
ern Ethiopia was their western Ethiopia, and knowing nought beyond 
it distinctly, and having but an imperfect knowledge of itself, it be- 
came with them a general appellation for the greater portion of Africa ; 
and hence the inhabitants of Nigritia, or the Negroes proper, became 
confounded with the Ethiopians, the more readily, because the Ethio- 
pians were black, or approaching to it. There was, also, an eastern 
Ethiopia. Moses mentions in Genesis, in his description of the four 
rivers that issued from the garden of Eden, that one of them compass- 
ed the land of Ethiopia; and Homer and Herodotus mention eastern 
Ethiopians, distinctly from the western. Without attempting to go 
into the difficult and unsatisfactory work of tracing the settlements 
made by the descendants of the children of Noah, it may be observed, 
generally, that there is reason to suppose, from comparing together 
ancient traditions and history, that western Ethiopia proper was set- 
tled by migration from the eastern region of the same name, and by a 
race of men, who were not Negroes any more than the Nubians and 
Abyssinians of this day. Granting, then, that the Egyptians derived 
their origin from the ancient Ethiopians, they were, probably, a race, 
like the two nations just mentioned, with a somewhat fairer complex- 
ion from their more northern location, which would bring them about 
to the mahogany tint, observed by Dr. Richardson in the instance we 
have cited from him, and would agree with the representations they 
have left behind them of their own appearance. 

There is, besides, another argument, trom the analogy to be traced 
between the Hindoos and other inhabitants of Central India and the 
Egyptians. This analogy is found in the ancient architectural re- 
mains of the two countries, in some degree in the establishment of 
castes, and other civil and religious forms of society. ‘The Sepoys of 
the Anglo-Indian army, that came into Egypt, deemed that they 
recognized in the ancient Egyptian temples the structures and wor- 
ship of their native land, and bowed themselves before them in reli- 
gious admiration; and Sir William Jones, in his preface to the Insti- 
tutes of Menu, makes several observations upon the relation they have 
to the religion, &c. of Egypt; so that he even hazards a conjecture 
that the Menu of the Brahmins and the Minos or Menes of Egypt 
might be the same personage. Other writers advert to the subject, 
likewise, with not dissimilar general views; so that it would seem, 
putting all things together, that the ancient Egyptians and the Hin- 
doos might be a kindred race. It has never, however, we believe, 
been imagined, that the Hindoos were of Negro origin. Lastly,— 
though in Nubia and Abyssinia may be found evidences, though in 
ruins, of former cultivation in science, and progress in the arts, infe- 
rior, however, to those of Egypt, nothing of the kind, that we are 
aware of, has yet been observed among the Negroes in the interior of 
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Africa, or elsewhere, though, of late years, the country has been deeply 
penetrated ; so that, at present, it seems but a gratuitous assumption, 
that they ever possessed any knowledge or skill more than they pos- 
sess now. 


THE SHETLAND WIDOW. 


In consequence of the gale, Which, in the autumn of 1832, wrecked so many unfortunate Shet- 
land fishermen, their widows were obliged to supply their places, in the boats, to save their 
tamilies from famine. 


“ Aye, lend thine aid, my son, te push 
The shallop from the shore ; 

For I must take thy father’s place 
To ply the feathered oar. 

And out upon the faithless sea 

Must thou my little steersman be. 


‘¢ And thou wilt trim the sail, and steer 
Head-land and low reef by ; 

And mark, where sunken rocks, beneath 
The deeper waters, lie. 

Small skill, | know, my son, is thine ; 

But yet, alas! still less is mine. 


“ My weak heart trembles, thus to see 
Our cot no longer near ; 

And view the lessening winding shore, 
Like a faint line appear. 

My babes! shall I eer see you more, 

Or tread again that flying shore ?”’ 


“ Mother, thou see’st the blue waves break 
And sparkle in the sun ; 

And we, our laden bark shall moor, 
Ere yet the day is done.” 

“So smiled the sea, that very day, 

That last, thy father went away. 


* But inland, see, the sea-mews veer ; 
I fear a flurry ’s nigh ; 

Glad I could sleep beneath the waves, 
But could not see thee die. 

How near these watling storm-birds keep, 

And o'er the roughening billows sweep |” 


‘* Nay, courage, mother, ne'er before 
Wast thou outside the bay ; 
For often thus, from stem to stern, 
’ The storiny petrels play. 
And, rest thee on thine oar, the gale, 
With gentle breathings, fills the sail. 


* And, o'er the crested ocean waves, 
Our skiff shall gaily ride ; 
As o'er the breakers and the surf, 
We see yon sea-fowl glide. 
And He who guides the sea-bird thus, 
Will, surely, mother, think on us.” 


* God bless thee, boy! thou art my stay, 
While I should comfort thee ; . 
The widow and the orphan’s God, 
Is He, who rules the sea ; 
And I will trust his power to guide 
Our shallop, homeward o'er the tide.”’ L. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE GREEK AND LATIN 
LANGUAGES. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Ir was not until after the preceding numbers were finished, that we had an 
opportunity to peruse, in the “ American Quarterly Register,” an article on the 
“Study of Greek Literature.’’ Notwithstanding the zeal and scholarship, and we 
may add the fervid eloquence, with which the subject is there treated, our views 
are unshaken, by any thing the writer has been able to advance. Unfortunately, 
though he has handled the matter, in his own way, with what some people may 
call ability, it is in such a way, as can never elicit any genuine light, and there- 
fore never lead to a satisfactory conclusion. Instead of writing philosophically, 
he has written rhetorically ; and, instead of an analysis, has given a panegyric. 
He has asserted much, but proved nothing—except by authority—we mean, by 
the opinion of men, who thought as he thinks, and were, therefore, we appre- 
hend, very partial witnesses. Might we repose entire confidence in all he alleges 
—and he seems sincere in all—we would be almost induced to believe, that with- 
out an acquaintance with “* Greek literature,’ no one could learn even to speak 
or write in English—certainly that no one could learn to do either with correct- 
ness or high effect. But we trust that the reverse has been established, in the 
body of our article. The main drift of the writer’s argument—if argument it may 
be called—consists in the allegation, that a great majority of the distinguished 
authors and orators of modern times, have been versed in Greek literature. The 
truth of this has been already admitted, and a reason assigned for it, which is 
deemed satisfactory. That somewhat of the character of the paper in the “ Regis- 
ter’ may be the better known, we shall make a few extracts from it. 

* A philosophical knowledge of English is impossible, without acquaintance 
with a language from which more than fourteen hundred words are immediate] 
derived, and if we trace etymologies through the Latin, nearly forty hound. 
It is also impossible to know the compass and depth of English literature, without 
being scholars in Greek. The revival of classical literature, as if ‘coming to 
create new worlds,’ reduced the unformed intellectual waste to order and beauty 
through all Europe. It was the providence of God that commanded it, and forth- 
with light 

** Sprung from the deep, and, from her native East, 
To journey through the airy gloom began.’’ 


We shall not offer, on this quotation, all the strictures, to which it is liable. It 
might be sufficient to remark—and every reader of judgement would concur with 
us—that it has neither argument nor philosophy in it. It contains nothing but 
assertion, conveyed in a few flourishes of rhetoric and poetry. This, however, is 
not its worst fault. It is inaccurate in fact or expression, er both. Does the 
writer mean to say, that “ forty thousand” English words are derived immediately 
from Latin words, which are again derived immediately from Greek? If so, 
he is mistaken. We profess not to know how many words Rome borrowed from 
Greece. But the number is far short of forty thousand. The whole catalogue of 
original Greek words—we mean Greek rvofs—does not, we believe, exceed fire 
or six thousand. And if such be not our author’s meaning, we are unable to de- 
tect it, so obscure is his language. The phraseology, to ** trace etymologies (of 
English) through the Latin” (to the Greek) justifies, we think, the construction 
we put on it. 

Admitting, however, that “ forty thousand” English words were derived from the 
Greek through the Latin, the fact would not justify the writer’s inference from it. 
An acquaintance with Greek would not then be essential to a “ knowledge of the 
philosophy of English.” It would be important in its etymology. Strictly speaking, 
however, the mere deriration of a language constitutes no rery material portion of 
its philosophy ; much less the whole of it. It makes a part of its history, and very 
little more.* Were the case otherwise, what would become of the philosophy of 
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the Greek language itself, with whose parent tongue we have no acquaintance ? 
What of the philosophy of the Hebrew, which some suppose to be the primitive 
language of man! Must we abandon the study of the philosophy of those two 
languages, because we are ignorant of their roots? The writer will not say so. 
Wherefore then is an acquaintance with Greek essential to a “ knowledge of the 
philosophy of English?” It is left to the writer to render an answer, under a 
conviction that he will not be able to frame a satisfactory one. We fear he has 
not taken a correct view of what constitutes the philosophy of language. In the 
compass and multifariousness of philosophical grammar, etymology forms but a 
very limited point. Another quotation. 

“The old English literature, the rich, massy architecture of the true English 
mind, is all Greek in spirit. In habitual communion with Grecian intellect, the 
ruling minds of England, in the first era of her true greatness, grew to a majestic 
intellectual stature. The student of that age finds himself in a sphere, where his 
emotions are somewhat like those of Brennus and his soldiers, when they ad- 
vanced into the midst of the hall, around which the venerable priests and senators 
of Rome, in their robes of state, and white flowing beards, and the sceptre of 
office in their hands, were seated in silent dignity. Master spirits are around 
him, their aspect commanding and sublime, their dress heavy with the magnifi- 
cence of former ages, their movements of godlike majesty, their features shining 
with the expression of a great indwelling soul.” 

Were we inclined to be severe in our animadversions on this extract, we should 
be justified in using, as respects it, the saw of Napoleon: “ From the sublime to 
the ridiculous is but a single step.’ We donot say that the writer has taken that 
step; but, should the reader say or think so, he has our permission to do it. We 
shall not contradict him. The whole concern, matter, style, and manner, is no 
bad specimen of one of the ebullitions of a youthful orator, in his maiden speech, 
on the fourth of July. It is fustian throughout. Is the writer actually enamored 
of that fashion and style of literary “ dress,’ which is “ heavy with the magnifi- 





guage we use be select and accurate. And, by a steady perseverance in this course, we can 
attain to the highest command of English, as a medium of expression, without studying the lan- 
guages from which it is derived. That this is true, appears satisfactorily from the following 
analysis. 

The English, as heretofore mentioned, is derived from three other languages, Saxon, its parent 
stream, and Latin and Greek, in the character of feeders. That a knowledge of the roots of 
Saxon-English, then, is as necessary as a Knowledge of the roots of that which is furnished by 
Latin and Greek, will not be denied. But that neither is necessary, tacts innumerable concur to 
prove. 

The following words are of Saxon origin ; and no English scholar of the most ordinary educa- 
tion, misunderstands then, or applies them incorrectly, in either writing or speaking. On the 
contrary, he has as full and perfect a command of them, as the most accomplished Latin, Greek, 
or Saxon scholar. 

Tule, hand, handle, finger, fang, speech, snake, snail, snug, crum, smut, hurt, hunger, din, wake, 
watch, grave, groove, storm, day, witch, wicked, field, heaven, earth, if. 

These words, we repeat, no one ever misunderstands, or misapplies. Yet how few are ac- 
quainted with their etymology ; and how little will any one be benefited, in using them, by being 
told that they are derived, as follows ! 

Tale, from—Tellan—to tell. 

Hand, trom— Hentan—to take hold of. 

Handle, trom—Uandell, a diminutive from the same root. 

Finger, trom—Venger, a holder or catcher, Which comes again from Fengan—to catch or hold. 

Fang, trom the same verb, Pengan. 

Specch, trom—Spwece—to speak, 

Snake, from—Snican—to creep. 

Snail, from—sSnegal—a little creeper, Which is again from the same verb, Snican. 

Snug, trom—Snican—to crawl or sneak. 

Crum, from—Gry mman—to break, 

Smut, from—Smytan—to pollute. 

Hurt, from—HUyrtian—to injure, 

Hunger, from—Hyngrian—to eat. 

Din, trom—Dynan—to make a noise. 

Wake, } 

Watch, § 

Grare, 

Groore, 

Storm, from—Styrmian—to agitate or shake. 

Day, trom—Degian—to shine. 


Witch, . eae 
HW icked, ‘ from—W iecian—to enchant, or injure by poison or sorcery. 


from—Wecan—to wake or watch. 


{ from—Grafan—to dig. 


Field, trom—FelNan—to fell or cut down ; because the timber is cut down in a field. 

Hearen, trom—Heofen—to raise, because Heaven is supposed to be on high. 

Earth, from—Erith—ploughed ; because the earth is a ploughed place. 

If or Gif, from—Gifan—to give ; if signifying give, or grant. Thus, if a thing be so, is tanta- 
mount, in meaning, to give or grant that it be so. 
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cence of former ages ?’’—in more intelligible words, which is stiff and formal from 
transposition, and studded all over with classical conceits, and many-colored 
scraps of Greek and Latin, after the manner of Burton's “ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly 7’ Would the return of that style of writing rejoice him? If so, we envy 
him not his taste. We had much rather witness, in personal costume, the return 
of stiff brocades, gaudy stomachers, slash-sleeves, three-cornered hats, bag-wigs, 
and laced waistcoats and breeches; because we think literary harlequinism worse 
than that of bodily clothing. As the writer is such an admirer of ancient litera- 
ture, we wonder that he forgets the caution of the Roman satirist against the 
purpureus pannus, verba sesquipedalia, and other like ornaments. In the litera- 
ture of the age he so peculiarly delights in, much of this antiquated decoration, 
intermingled with the quaint conceits of the time, presents itself. We prefer sim 

plicity, ease, and flexibility, in all sorts of dress, mental as well as corporeal ; and 
hence our dislike of starch, buckram, and patch-work. We would as soon see 
our warriors cased in steel] armor, as our English writers in the garb worn by 
them during the reigns of Elizabeth and her father. 

The writer in the “ Register” alleges, that, ‘in the degenerate age of Charles 
the Second, it was the profound classical scholars of England, who preserved her 
virtuous literature from extinction.’ This is true ; and the reason of it has been 
already given. All the educated men of the time were classical scholars; and 
such only could be the guardians of literature. The writer recites the names of 
nearly forty individuals, to whom he does homage, as the curators of learning, 
and adds ; ** The classical erudition of these men gave them a reach of thought, 
and a grasp of knowledge, which makes this age look back on them with wonder. 
This eulogy is extravagant, and speaks only the over-wrought admiration of its 
author. ‘The personages referred to were highly distinguished. But they were 


Of all words of Saxon-English the same may be affirmed. No English scholar misunderstands 
or misapplies them ; nor is he benetited, in making use of them, by a knowledge of their deriva- 
tion, An attempt to remember their derivation, When in the act of employing them, would but 
encuinber the memory of a writer or speaker, and impede the operations or his mind. 

Of words of Latin-English the same is true. A Knowledge of their etymology gives no appreci- 
able facility, in their employment, or in the accurate understanding of them. No tolerable English 
scholar ever mistakes the meaning or use of the folowing terms :— 

Post, in the ground—tilitary post—post under governmeut—post-oflice—post-chaise—to travel 
post—post, for horses—apposite, opposite, composite, tmpost, compost, deposit, depot, repose, compose, 
pause, position, composition, deposition, 

Yet but few English scholars know that all these terms and different forms of expression have, 
as their root, the Latin verb Pono, to place. Nor dees the Latin scholar pay the least regard to 
this root, When he is making use of them, in writing or speech. He conforms to custom, which, 
here, and in every other ease, is what the poet pronounces it, 

Ft jus, et norma loquendi— 
the law and rule of speech. Again, 

Fact, effect, defect, perfect, prefect, fit, feat, defeat, counterfeit, furfeit, surfeit, benefit, profit, and 
several similar words, come fvom the Latin root Fucio. Yet what mere English scholar knows 
this ; or What Latin one troubles himself to think of it, when he is employing the derivative terms ? 
Palpably none. Yet every ene understands the terms, and applies them correctly. Once more, 

Promise, compromise, committer, prete rmit, pre Miss, TRMISS, SUTMILSC, demise, mission, rommisston, 
omission, are all derived from Mitto ; and quest, inquest, request, conquest, acquest, bequest, exquisite, 
requisite, perquisite, question, and several others, have their origin in Qu#ro. But does the English 
scholar know all this? Does he sustain any injury, in the exerciee of his powers, from not know 
ing it? or does the Latin scholar always refer to it, When he meets with these terms in reading, or 
uses them in writing or speaking? To each of these questions, the correct answer is,.Ve, Of all 
Latin-English the same is true. Nor is it less so of Greek-English, as might be easily shown, 
were it allowable in us, to dwell any longer on the subject. ‘Thus, 

Philanthropy, misanthropy, anarchy, monarchy, hierarchy, heptarchy, archangel, arch-bishop, arch 
deacon, arche type, vligarchy, theocracy, aristocracy, democracy, panorama, diorama, cosmerama, bap- 
tize, are all correetly understood and employed, both by the learned and unlearned, without any 
reference to their Greek origin. 

But, admitting the importance of an acquaintance with the etymology of Latin-and-Greek-En- 
glish, a much shorter and easier route may be opened to it, than that now pursued. A knowledge 
of the original Greek and Latin roots is all that is necessary, as a key to what is wanted ; and tat 
can be attained in Jess than a fifth part of the time usually consumed in the study of those lan 
guages. T'wo works are already extant in Great-Britain, Which are alone sufficient to commun 
cate the knowledge required. heir titles are, “THe Stopent’s Manvar; being an Etymolog 
ical and Explanatory Vocabulary of Words derived trom the Greek ;” and “ An ErymMocoaicat 
anr Exenanatory Dierionary or Worps perivep FROM THE Larin; being a Sequel to the 
Student’s Manual.” Of these, the former is already in its iifth edition, and the latter in its third ; 
a circumstance demonstrative of their usefulness and popularity, By regular exercises on the 
words they contain, being reots alone, English scholars attain, in a short time, all that is requsite, 
toward the etymology of their native tongue, so far as it is derived from Greek and Latin. 

That these Vocabularies, or others like them, will be extensively adopted, as means of educa 
tion, can searcely be doubted ; nor do we hesitate to beheve, that, in Lime, even they will go out 
of use, and English dictionaries be so prepared, as to supply their places. And we further believe, 
that the latter plan will be an important improvement on all preccding ones. 
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men, and no more to be wondered at, either by this age, or any other, than hun- 
dreds of individuals, who have flourished at a later period. Besides, no compe- 
tent judge of the human intellect will contend that it was their classical erudi- 
tion,” which made them great. Nature formed them to be great, their faculties 
were strengthened and trained, and their minds enriched with the science of the 
day, and their attainments in literature, whether ancient or modern, enabled them 
only to manifest their greatness, in writing and speech. The author's statement 
to the contrary of this is perfectly gratuitous. Nor, for reasons assigned in the 
body of this article, is it founded in fact. Language, and the modes of using it, 
are the effect of ideas and thought, not their cause. Intellectual views are formed 
first, and then words are provided to express them. Jdeas may exist without 
speech. But, were there no ideas, there would be no speech, because there would 
be neither use nor foundation for it. There would be nothing to speak about. 
To contend then that mere language enriches, polishes, and strengthens the mind, 
and confers lustre on those who possess it, is to invert the order of nature. 
Knowledge, we repeat, is the fountain of speech ; not speech of knowledge. 
«Out of the fulness of the heart, the mouth speaketh.” And this is as true of 
the Greek language, as of any other. Grecian superiority in mental cultivation 
was not the effect of Grecian literature. It was its cause. The ancient Greeks 
were much better versed in their own language and literature, than any moderns 
are. But were they therefore greater? more illustrious, we mean, for the amount, 
power, and usefulness of their attainments? Far from it. On the contrary, they 
were greatly inferior. Moderns might be named, whom the Greeks would have 
deified, on account of their lustre. Franklin, a stranger to the Greek alphabet, 
was one of them. Of Fulton the same may be safely atlirmed. Another quotation 
will show, with still greater force, the fanatical rhapsody, with which an attempt 
is made to exalt, above every other mental product, English literature, said to be 
east in a Greek mould, and to be instinct with a Greek spirit 

“No other nation possesses any thing to be compared, for its richness, to our 
English literature of the seventeenth century. It is surprising, that with such 
materials out of which to build up a strong and symmetrical intellect, the indi- 
vidual as well as general mind of our own age should be comparatively so narrow 
and misshapen.” * * * The student’ (of the present degenerate day) “ does 
not make himself familiar with the productions of the old English mind ; he does 
not choose his companions, his moral and intellectual friends, outof them. Their 
contents are imperishable thoughts and principles, not facts merely, and it will 
not avail to take up a volume, read it cursorily, and then throw it aside to have 
the attention distracted by the trash upon a modern book-shelf—they must be 
read and reflected on; they contain not mere knowledge, but wisdom. Their 
spirit must be taken by habitual communion into the mind, to interpenetrate and 
imbue it, and become, as it were a part of the intellectual self-consciousness. 
They should be so studied, as to constitute for the soul an atmosphere of thought, 
by which it may become invigorated for original action, inhaling it, as it were, 
unconsciously and freely, like the play of the lungs in the mountain air. In such 
an atmospere the mind grows, its energies are roused, it feels its own power, and 
moves like a war-horse on the eve of battle. The feeling of excitement and ex- 
ultation which powerfui thought thus produces, is discipline, discipline of the 
best kind ; and this is the reason why the strongest minds have been the greatest 
classical enthusiasts.” 

This paragraph was no doubt intended by its author to be matehiless alike in 
profundity and sublimity—to be, in matter and diction, like Jupiter Tonans’s threat- 
ened plunge of any disobedient brother god ; 

* As far beneath the infernal centre hurled, 

As from that centre to the ethereal world.” 
We give it to the reader as we find it, without guarantying its goodness or bad- 
ness, truth or falsity ; for we profess to know but little about it. It is mostly 
beyond our comprehension. In plain terms, it is empty bombast—a mere tissue 
of words, calculated to injure, rather than subserve, any thing attempted to be 
sustained by it. In the must intelligible. if not the on/y intelligible, part of it, the 
statement it makes is unfounded. It is far from being true, that the “ strongest 
minds have been the greatest classical enthusiasts.” As heretofore intimated, 
the reverse is much nearer the truth. One quotation more, and adieu to the 
Hellenist of the “ Register.” 

After recommending a return to “ the study of the ancient Greek classies,’’ as 
the only preventive of “ modern degeneracy and a depraved taste,” the writer 
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adds, “‘ Unless this be done, erudition will soon become an obsolete term. There 
is an evident passion to avoid hard study, and obtain every acquisition at the 
least possible expense of thought. The unparalleled advancement of physical 
science has contributed to this evil. The study of the physical sciences demands 
patience and skill in the observation of the external universe, it requires ingenuity 
in detecting the secret affinities and operations of nature, but it does not turn the 
mind in upon itself, it does not tend to make a man inwardly thought/ul ; it has a 
contrary tendency.” 

In some respects, this is the most censurable extract we have made. The 
views it virtually inculcates are hostile alike to the progress of knowledge, and 
to sound taste. The cultivation of the natural sciences, which our author com- 
plains of, as productive of evil, is infinitely useful. It is the study of things, as 
God has made them, and is therefore one of the noblest employments of the mind. 
That an educated man should condemn it, is matter of surprise. Its object is, to 
form an acquaintance with nature, as she is. And no one will deny that she is, 
to man, the ¢mmediate oracle of truth ; the true interpreter of the language spoken, 
and the works performed, by the Aurnor of truth. It is, moreover, by the study 
of nature alone, that the condition of man can be gradually ameliorated ; for all 
improvements, whether in philosophy, or in the arts, which administer to the 
comforts of life, flow directly from that source. Were the study of nature aban- 
doned, all advancement in knowledge would be at an end; and, as nothing 
earthly is stationary, the movement of the general condition of society would be 
retrograde, until barbarism would again usurp the seat of civilization, and the 
“Dark Ages’ return. Yet to this issue does our author's doctrine tend. And 
for what would he exchange the study of nature ?—The cultivation of Greek 
literature. He would barter an acquaintance with what nature is doing nov, for 
a dreamy knowledge—for it can be only dreamy, and never ririd—ot what the 
Greeks were doing and thinking, four or five-and-twenty centuries ago! In 
simple terms, he would give Greek literature a preference to the science and lit- 
erature of creation; for creation has its language and literature as well as man; 
and none can read them, but those who cultivate them. Shall we be told that the 
“ Dark Ages” could not return, provided Greek literature were studied, in as 
much as it once dissipated them? We reply, that the phrase “ Dark Ages’ is com- 
parative, and relates to a period of greater light. And, compared to the present 
period, the “ Dark Ages” continued several centuries after the time of the Revival 
of Letters. Until the beginning of the seventeenth century, the world had but 
little more of light, than a morning dawn. Yet Greek literature had been as 
thoroughly studied, before that period, as it has been since. Besides, it was not 
Greek literature a/one, that shed a faint radiance on Christendom, during the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. The study of that was accompanied, 
to a moderate extent, by the study of nature. The light elicited, therefore, was 
the product of both. Finally, compared tothe present state of the world, ancient 
Greece herself, notwithstanding her language and literature, was overshadowed 
by “ Dark Ages.” Away then with the empty notion, that the cultivation of that 
literature is the only way to prevent *“ modern degeneracy!’ An exchange of 
the present condition of Christendom for that of the brightest period of ancient 
Greece, would be to barter improvement for “* degeneracy.” 

But our author’s doctrine violates correct taste, as well as sound philosophy. 
Greek literature is no more the source of poetry than of science. We have 
Helicons and Hippocrenes of our own, sufficient to inspire the votaries of song. 
Nor does Attica contain the only Parnassus, where Apollo has struck his harp, 
and the Muses dispensed their favors. To drop these classical fictions, and speak 
in the language of sober reality: ~The modern world possesses thousands of sources 
much better calculated to awaken and nourish the spirit of poetry, than the writ- 
ings of either Homer or Pindar, Sophocles or Euripides—or of all of them united 
—Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan being added to the number. Nature is the 
fountain of poetry, no less than of philosophy ; and she never grows old or fades. 
She is as fresh, and vigorous.and enchanting now, as she was when the “ morning 
stars first sang together, and the sons of God shouted for joy.’ And she can 
inspire as glowingly—not to say divinely—and she does so. 

America possesses more to inspire the poet, than either Greece or Italy, or any 
other portion of Europe. We mean that she has native objects, in immeasurable 
abundance, better calculated to awaken fervid feeling, and swell and elevate the 
mind with broad and lofty conceptions, fire the imagination and fancy, and give 
richness and vigor to the powers of invention. Europe has nothing to compare 
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with the solemn majesty of her rivers, lakes, and cataracts, the — of her 
mountains, the depth and extent of her primeval forests, and the floral seas of her 
interminable prairies. Nor has she any thing equal to her fine sunny climate, the 
lofty arch and pellucid azure of her skies, and the gorgeous drapery they receive 
from the morning and evening clouds. Yet these ere among the richest sources 
and subjects of poetry ; allof which our author would neglect, to seek inspiration 
from Greek literature! Nor are we inferior to the Greeks, in the poetry of 
human nature. Our passions are as deep and lofty, and our fitness to express 
them equal to theirs. We have as much heroism, patriotism, and general virtue 
and power, in the male character, and as much beauty and loveliness, and much 
more purity and intelligence,in the female. An Apollo, a Venus, an Antinous, 
or any other god, goddess, or human being, might be sculptured after living mod- 
els in the United States, and be equal in perfection to those of Greece. We 
possess, moreover, spectacles of moral and political sublimity, to which the na- 
tions of antiquity were strangers. 

The modern world is much more familiar than the ancient was, with all that 
constitutes the poetry of the ocean; and nothing can surpass that in grandeur, 
whether it be contemplated in the fury of a storm, or the sublimity of a calm. 
But the source of true mental enlargement, grand conception, and poetic inspira- 
tion, which leaves every other immeasurably behind it, is found in astronomy ; 
more especially in the recent discoveries in it. And that belongs exclusively to 
the moderns. The ancient Greeks were strangers to it. The science of geogra- 
phy, which is also of modern growth, has done much for the expansion of the 
human mind. And whatever does that is favorable to poetry,in those who pos- 
sess poetic faculties. Nor must we forget some of the modern works of art, with 
which the ancients had nothing to compare. How diminutive, in physical gran- 
deur and sublimity, were the land and sea-fights of the Greeks, contrasted with 
those of the present day, by whose glare even the lightning of heaven is dimmed, 
and its thunders drowned in their tumultuous uproar! What, compared to com- 
motions like these, are Homer's conflicts, even in “such wars” as his *“ Immor- 
tals wage ?’'—Absolutely not more than mice to mammoths! But these are all 
sources of poetic inspiration and taste. So are all things that tend to expand and 
elevate the mind, and fan its enthusiasm; and such influences are much more 
abundant now, than they were during the most splendid periods of Greece and 
Rome. They belong more especially to modern times. Several of them moreover 
are connected with the “ physical sciences,’ which our author condemns, as 
a source of “ evil.”’ To exchange all these for a few volumes of ancient litera- 
ture, would be a miserable barter. [t would be to prefer the productions of the 
Grecian pen to the handywork of God! a greater error than which, no degree of 
infatuation can commit. 

Finally ; we have already admitted, that there was atime, when a knowledge 
of the ancient classics was essential to a liberal education. But is that time to 
be interminable? Is the mnority of the English language never to have an end ? 
Is the period never to arrive, when that language willbe so mature and independ- 
ent of its parentage, as to be prepared to set up for itself? The warmest advo- 
cate for Greek and Latin will pause, before answering this question negatively. 
We doubt whether any one will so answer it. Within a century from this date, 
English will be the native tongue of upwards of three hundred millions of the 
human racg. Must that immense population, whose number the mind is unable 
to grasp, still depend, and, notwithstanding its subsequent boundless increase, still 
continue to depend, on Greece and Rome, for their intellectual nourishment 7— 
for their literature and their mental discipline? The fancy is preposterous. As 
well may it be contended, that they will derive from those spots of earth their 
corporeal food. No; they will have a language of their own, answering to all 
their wants, and competent to the manifestation of all their powers. In fact, 
with the slight restrictions heretofore mentioned, the English and their descend- 
ants have such a language now ; and the time will arrive, when, to oppose this 
opinion, will be considered as much the result of antiquated prejudice, as to advo- 
cate it now is considered the work of a spirit of innovation. Nor do we hesitate 
to believe, that, ages hence, when the Greek and Latin languages shall have been 
neglected and forgotten, English literature, in common with weneral and profes- 
sional science, will be in a state of much higher perfection, than it has yet attained. 
Greek and Latin are destined to become the Sanscrit of tuture times, known only 
to the antiquarian and the virtuoso; while English, in an improved condition, 
will be as lasting as our race 
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ZEPHYR. 
‘Written in imitation of the New-England Poetess of Nature, Miss H. F. Gould. 


I come, I come, with the joyous spring, 

With a feathery tread and a buoyant wing, 
While the winds and the storms are hushed; 

And I climb the mountain and dance the heath, 

And the wild flowers bend to my gentle breath, 
And know they will not be crushed. 


On the kingly oak I fix my embrace, 
And follow the lines on his rugged face, 
Like a child on his grandsire’s brow ; 
In his branching arms I[ am lulled to sleep, 
Or from tip to top of his leaves [ leap 
So lightly that none of them bow. 


Then away I go, in a moment of love, 

To the home of the gentle and beautiful dove 
That pants in the midsummer’s heat ; 

And it is not scared at my softened voice, 

Nor my harmless touch, for I hear it rejoice 
So welcome a stranger to meet. 


Then aloft I spring to the eagle's nest, 
And in dalliance sport with his lordly crest, 
And his eye flashes not with rage; 
I even salute his queenly bride, — 
Sleep-wrapt as she lies by her monarch’s side, 
And she cares not for me, [ ‘ll engage. 


Now hie thee with me to the haunts of men, 

And I 'll visit the wretch in his cheerless den, 
Whose frame will soon stiffen in death! 

Ingratitude’s mark is set on his brow, 

But though ingrate before, see how gratefully now 
He drinks in my taintless breath ! 


But I cannot stay here, for I see a ship 
Becalmed on the deep, and so I 'Il skip 

To her deck with a noiseless wing : 
‘A breeze !”’ ery all, “ make sail, a breeze !”’ 
But I sheer away on the boundless seas, 

And they see I am no such thing. 


Sut the moon is up, and my course I ‘ll take 

To the waveless breast of yon lonely lake, 
And I'll stir up a mimic wave ; 

For the tiny beams will then come to sight, 

And I ‘ll catch them and carry them home, to light 
The gloom of my sunless cave. 


And now, having got them, I'll trip away 
To yon leafy bower, and lend a ray 
To the eye of that loving maid ; 
And [ll give my breath to the bashful youth 
Who sits by her side, that the gushing truth 
In the softest tone may be said. 


Now let me depart, for a Storm, I see, 
Is coming o'er mountain, and wood, and lea, 
With his hoarse and angry tone ; 
And I cannot withstand his merciless breath, 
For to meet it would give me a violent death, 
So I'll fly to a calmer zone ! 
Cincinnati, August, 1233 





A SUMMER SPENT IN THE COUNTRY. 


Do those whose business confines them to cities properly appreciate 
the influence of rural objects?) Are not the tastes and characters of 
children in no inconsiderable degree affected by prospects habitually 
present to their sight?) Who, that was born in the country, has not his 
earliest recollections connected with the feelings of delight, with which 
he hailed the approach of spring, with its ten thousand cheering attend- 
ants ? and the aspect of nature blooming and smiling around him in 
the freshness of Aer spring-time and his—has it done hardly less to 
melt and mould his young heart, and to infuse generous and tender 
sentiments which have had a lasting influence upon his character, than 
did the unwearying and judicious kindness of the child’s earliest friend, 
his mother ? 

May not natural objects, in their vastness, simplicity, and beauty, be 
made a much more efficient instrument in education than is supposed ? 
We read books as much for the feelings which they produce, as the 
information which they impart, and the cultivation of the feelings, if it 
be not inseparably connected with that of the intellect, is of no less 
importance. But in the whole world of nature, among the infinitude 
of her more finished or stupendous works, there is nothing, which has 
not a tendency to call forth our better feelings, to purify and elevate 
the soul. When, therefore, from a partial intercourse with man, we 
find in ourselves a disposition to narrow the sphere of our sympathies, 
to become selfish or sordid in our views, may we not avert the danger, 
and be taught to look rightly upon the concerns of business, which 
necessarily occupy so much of the time, by occasionally going abroad, 
viewing the magnificent “ handy-work”’ of the supreme Architect, and 
wiving ourselves up entirely to the impulse of our emotions ? 


My native village is situated in the middle of a valley, which is 
hemmed in by mountains on all sides but one, and there hills rise 
above hills till the eye can reach no farther, so that the river which 
flows through it can find its way out only by long and circuitous wind- 
ings. The breadth of the valley is about sixteen miles; the length, 
from the extreme points of vision north and south is perhaps thirty. 
Within these enclosures, firm enough and high enough for walls to 
Milton’s Paradise, | was confined seventeen years, having never had 
so much asa glimpse of the land beyond. With what feelings of 
wonder and delight did I first ascend the highest peak, and on one 
side gaze upon mountains an hundred miles distant, and on the other 
side view the ocean which Jay like a dead mist at hardly a less distance 
in the eastern horizon, while shining lakes diversified the country in 
my more immediate neighborhood, and forests beyond forests, in the 
giddy depths below, lay like rich carpets to give yet greater variety to 
the prospect. 

I have this summer stood upon the same heights. Clouds, thick, 
dark and threatening gathered at my feet. From my lofty elevation I 
looked down upon the lightning, and heard the thunders, mustering 
their rage, roar angrily beneath. Apt emblen—but the comparison is 
too hackneyed. Some things may be felt as if endowed with all the 
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charms of novelty; but, the moment they are dressed in words, the 
spell is broken, and their power gone. I have often admired the tran- 
quil majesty of the man who has risen above the stormy and tempest- 
uous contests of life, and, with calm unconcern, looks down upon them, 
while his soul is fixed on higher objects, and refreshed by higher 
hopes; but never, never did I understand his condition as [ ought, till 
I stood above the clouds, and, while the storm below was raging with 
almost unprecedented fury, felt my brow cooled by the inspiring 
breezes that fanned the mountain tops, and my sight cheered by the 
pure, azure depths of heaven above me and around. 

The evening that I arrived at home—tor so must I call this valley— 
the mountains on all sides were on fire. [ ascended a small hill from 
which the view of the valley was perfect. Innumerable little flames 
were shining in all directions. I was surrounded by scattering trees, 
whose foliage in that, early spring-time, was not sufliciently dense to 
shut out the prospect, but, as the branches slightly waved in the air, 
gave a fugitive aspect to the distant fires. The little birds had not yet 
finished their evening song, which was occasionally broken in upon by 
the clear pipes of a numerous amphibious choir, and the whole atmo- 
sphere was scented with the balmy fragrance of the season. I could 
hardly believe that | was not surrounded by beings of another world. 
The wandering flames, the enchanting voices, the solitude and retire- 
ment of the place ;—and while I was musing the moon arose, and 
forcing her way through the crowded limbs of an aged tree, her full 
orb broken into many fragments of blazing fire, all changing forms 
and places with the motion of the branches, so contributed to the 
effect, that reason for a moment was silent, the illusion was complete ; 
and, with almost the enthusiasm of an ancient bard, I was ready to 
exclaim, 

Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus, imminente luna 
Juncteque Nymphis Gratia decentes 
Alterno terram quatiunt pedes. 


Yes, yes, they are here, in joyous vein, with torches and with songs, 
come forth to welcome back the gladsome spring. Here, here they 
are, 


“The blooming maids 
Of the valleys and the glades ; 
And the Nymphs who haunt the fountains, 
And the forests and the mountains.’”* 

Surely it is not strange that those, who lived in the infancy of society 
should have believed in the existence of such beings. The bowels of 
the earth and recesses of the forest had not yet been explored by the 
keen eye of scepticism. The beds of rivers and their secret sources 
were untouched. Litthe was known. The causes of phenomena the 
most common were not yet ascertained. A deep mystery hung over 
all the works of creation, and imagination alone could dare to tell what 
beings, agents, and powers were hid beneath its ample veil. Their 
souls were alive to every new impulse. They did not borrow impres- 
sions from books, and then go forth to verify them. ‘They were sur- 


* Ruris hie erunt pouelhe, 
Et poelle tontiam 
Qineque svivas, quieque lucos, 
Qluwque montes incolunt.,  daen 
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rounded by unknown objects, the nature, character, and design of 
which were not yet revealed ; and, with their limited experience, it 
was as natural and as rational to believe in Nymphs, and Fauns, and 
Dryads, as to believe that there were animals of different species from 
any yet discovered. ‘They witnessed operations which necessarily im- 
plied the intervention of a different order of beings. What wonder 
then if they should infer that such there were; and, unacquainted, as 
they were, with optical delusions, what wonder if, in the glimmering of 
moonlight, the obscurity of the forest, or the moving mirrors of pellucid 
streams, they should sce the flitting forms of a more ethereal race, and 
that in time they should worship them as the guardians of their foun- 
tains, groves, and streams, as taking a kindly interest in the lot of man, 
and watching over him with zealous care ? 

Other things had rendered that hill sacred to my mind. ‘The last 
time I had visited it was on the evening before | left my native town. 
The tried friend of my childhood was with me. Our hearts beat high 
with early hopes, which in him were bright and strong, but in me 
“hardly knew themselves from fears.” We glanced at the past ; our 
thoughts and words dwelt upon the future. ‘That meeting was our 
last. ‘The next morning we departed ;—he, full of spirit and expecta- 
tion, to the far west, the land of promise ; I for the east, with a sinking 
heart, without money, and almost without hope. 

I heard trom him often. His buoyant spirits gradually sunk as he 
advanced. The world was less propitious than he had hoped. Each 
letter was more sombre than the preceding. After stopping at various 
places, sometimes with scattered friends, but oftener with strangers, he 
at length reached the great Father of waters, and went with the current 
to New-Orleans. ‘There he was attacked by the prevailing disease of 
the place ; but, having partially recovered, he gave up his wandering 
schemes, and embarked for Boston. But he died on the voyage, the 
last wish that he expressed being, ‘ that he might on/y have a cup of 
water from his father’s well.” ‘The news almost broke his mother’s 
heart. She has not yet recovered from the stroke, and never will be 
what she was before. To me it was a severe blow; for I had always 
hoped that we should go through life together ; lightening each other’s 
burdens and cheering each other’s hearts. But his memory survives, 
and that is perhaps better. I know not but the friends that I have 
lost—tor they are many—are the source of greater and purer happi- 
‘ness and improvement than those who remain. I hear their gentle 
voices kindly whispering in the gale, and, in silence and solitude, I feel 
that I am seen and guarded by their happy spirits. 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benedictions. * * 

* for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day. 


Last evening I met two of my old play-mates. They were giddy 
girls when I saw them last. Now, both are wives and mothers: but 
not so happy, I fear, as they deserve to be. ‘Those were joyous 
times,” said one, as we were talking of our childish sports ; ‘ we were 
happy then.” “'To be sure,’ said I, “and happy now, [ trust.” 
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“Yes,” was the reply ; but an involuntary sigh too plainly told that all 
was not right. Yet her countenance was fresh, and her trouble was 
not of that kind which makes the heart sick, and knows no hope. 

But what shall I say of her I saw to-day ’—Anne 8. the life of 
our school, the noisiest, wildest, and most enchanting girl of the 
village—always foremost in our frolics, and the most daring in 
our adventures; but gifted, even in those days, with a depth of 
enthusiasm and strength of feeling that gained all our hearts. 
Seven years ago I saw her. She was full of health and life— 
the same cheerful, happy one that I had known at school. Her 
features were large, you could not say coarse. Her complexion 
was more roseate than you would choose in any one else—in 
her you would change nothing. Her air and countenance were of 
the most engaging sort; for they bespoke a soul within. What acon- 
trast to the poor shadow that I saw to-day. I called at her abode. 
She desired to sce me, and I was taken to her room. Grief and anx- 
iety—what ravages had they made! Before me was a pale, dejected, 
broken-hearted woman ; and this was all that remained of the ruddy, 
laughing girl, that I had once known. We talked of old times, of our 
school-day sports, of our noisy and ludicrous adventures, and she 
smiled at the recital; but such a smile! I was not disposed to con- 
tinue the subject, and could hardly forbear openly to execrate the 
man, who, with the name of husband, had brought her to that state. 
i had never seen him. He came a stranger to the place. His form 
was engaging ; his manners winning ; he gained the affections of the 
pure-hearted girl, and for a time they lived happily. He was a kind 
and generous man, but—intemperate. He lingered about for a sea- 
son; but, unable to bear the obloquy that was overwhelming him, he 
left his wife, and no message has returned to tell his fate. He was a 
kind husband. Well would it have been, as she often says, had he 
treated her with brutality; for then her feelings would have been 
changed towards him. He was always kind, and, no doubt, left her 
that she might no longer be mortified by the sight of so degraded a 
being. Weak, foolish man; he knew not the strength of woman’s 
love; he knew not that it was able to overlook, nay excuse, every 
weakness. But enough. She is now beyond the reach of human aid. 
The gentle dews that come from heaven—they alone can raise the 
head of this tender drooping flower, and they can give it but a mo- 
mentary life—a faint revival, ere its beauty and its fragrance have left 
this world forever. ‘Thy lot here was hard, and I could weep for thee ; 
but that were unavailing. 

Say not that facts have created a world of feeling and suffering, 
that finds no likeness in this active, breathing world that we inhabit ;— 
say not that their pictures are too highly colored ; that they dream of 
excellence that has no being ; of sensibilities, that are fragile, evanes- 
cent, unsubstantial, as the gay visions that hover around a morning 
cloud ; of hopes too bright for man ; of disappointments that go like 
iron to the soul, and crush its blooming hopes, and poison the deep 
and pure fountain of its affections. O, there are worlds brighter than 
aught that poets have feigned, and hearts purer, and affections strong- 
er; and there is suffering, too—there is weariness of spirit, desolation, 
wretchedness, indeed, when the sun that illumined the bright world of 
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youthful hopes is darkened, and long-cherished dreams of a happiness 
too vast for earth, are found to be but dreams—when the bruised reed, 
to which the young affections have clung with an undying ardor and 
devotion, has given way, and the heart, deceived in its fondest wishes, 
finds nothing but hollowness and emptiness for support. They who 
would have mankind a group of puppets, with a little outward show, 
but no inward feeling—they, the worldly-wise, who complain of the 
false colors of fiction, and who will have it that there is no flesh in 
man’s obdurate heart—they are themselves the deceivers; they draw 
a veil over the secret workings of the soul, and then would have us 
think that all is calm and quiet there. 

Yon miserly churl seems to have no thought or wish beyond his 
gains. I have known him from my childhood, and he has been 
toujours le méme—always apparently the same sordid, selfish, unfeel- 
ing wretch. But think you that it has cost him no effort thus to efface 
the image of his Maker—no pang to brand the mark of the beast thus 
deeply on his forehead!) And now has his conscience no solemn visi- 
tations from on high? Do not his unsatisfied appetite for gain, his 
insatiate desires even in the height of prosperity, make him more than 
fear, make him tremble, lest he has mistaken the whole design of his 
creation! Do not his better feelings, which he has taken such pains 
to smother, sometimes rise with the strength of a stitled volcano, and 
make him shudder at their power? He is anything rather than the 
calm, unfeeling creature that he seems. It is not so easy to sink the 
man in the brute. 

James R. is a native here. I have seen him several times this 
summer. Ask any of his acquaintances respecting his character, and 
the careless reply will be, “‘O, he is an odd thing,’—as if he were 
nothing more than an odd thing—-as if he were not of the human 
family, and endowed with the most acute and excruciating sensibili- 
ties. A body with every sensitive nerve laid bare, and in the most 
malignant state of inflammation—the body of the man of Uz, with sore 
boils from the crown of his head to the sole of his feet, and that body 
constantly scraped with a rough and piercing potsherd,—would be but 
a fair counterpart to this man’s mind, with the manner in which he is 
treated. 

There is nothing remarkable in his history. No one but himself 
could tell whence came the arrows that have festered so deeply and 
so sorely in his mind. His father was our minister, and he the young- 
est son. No pains were taken with his education, and, at an early 
period, he was thrown loose upon the world, homeless, friendless, and 
pennyless. With great industry and economy, and no taste for soci- 
ety, he soon acquired property enough to supply all his wants. But 
to this day he has had no home; and the few, who, at different times, 
have been thought his friends, have uniformly proved deceitful para- 
sites. Hence a distrust of every one, Joined to a most mortifying 
sense of his own littleness. He envies the dog that lies at his feet. 
No human being so low, or so miserable, that he would not gladly 
take his place. Yet he is only an odd thing. No one feels for him ; 
no one thinks of him as unhappy. ‘He has money enough; his 
health is good; he is not obliged to work.” When will the children 
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of men learn to sympathize with the diseases of the mind? When 
will they learn to understand the ills of a broken, wounded spirit? 

A few days since, in one of my strolls, | met a boy, who came run- 
ning to me, and, witha half-comical, half-mysterious air, asked me to 
guess what he had found in the woods. ‘ A crow’s nest, | suppose.” 
‘* A queer crow’s nest. Why, there is a cellar dug right in the mid- 
dle of the woods, not bigger than a potatoe hole, and Jim R. is going 
to build a house there.” And the boy laughed heartily ;—so ridicu- 
lous did it seem for any one, and above all for Jim R. to build a house 
so far from all inhabitants and roads. And the boy laughed heartily. 

Thus, thought I, this unhappy being is, from a want of sympathy 
on the part of his brethren, driven from the society of his fellows, and 
forced to take refuge with the beasts. A kind look, an affectionate 
word in season, might have changed his whole character, and made 
him a kind and a useful man. But now the wound is inflicted; the 
disease has carried its ravages too far. No hand so gentle as to 
administer consolation or relief; the kindest breath of affection would 
but increase the smart of his gangrened, festered spirit. 

I have since visited the house. It is in a desolate place, more than 
half a mile from the abode of man, and in the midst of a gloomy pine 
forest. ‘The house was finished. It consists of but a single room, 
with cracks in the roof, through which the stars of winter will be seen 
to shine and twinkle, as he lays upon his couch of straw. The strug- 
gles to which that cabin will bear witness, who can tell? An immor- 
tal being resides there,—a being, whose capacity for happiness or 
misery is almost infinite; and could but the secrets of his heart be 
disclosed, could we only be made privy to the silent thoughts that 
agonize his wounded spirit, could we but know the extent and power 
of that anguish under which his soul writhes in the utterness of its 
desolation, the wheel of Ixion, and the vulture of Prometheus, chained 
as he was upon a desert coast, and the scorpions of the Eumenides, 
and whatever else of torment and wretchedness poets have embodied 
in ideal representations, would grow dim in the comparison. And 
yet this man is only an odd thing. 

But I have gone too far. Claudite jam rivos, pueri; the meadows 
have drunk enough, and more than enough, of these dark and troubled 
waters. I have brought together incidents not connected in point of 
time, and characters which are every where to be found, in order to 
show that there is in the world more mental suffering than careless 
observers will allow—suffering arising from a strength, delicacy, and 
susceptibility of feeling, which have been too often regarded as the 
exclusive property of “the lunatic, the lover, and the poet.” The 
lover,—who has not, at some period of his life, perhaps almost in child- 
hood, ere the tender felds of the heart had been crusted over with 
secretions from the fetid, impure atmosphere of this thronged world— 
who has not been a lover, and gazed upon the stars, and felt his 
bosom swell and his soul expand with hopes and wishes too vast for 
any other than an immortal spirit; and who—what sordid wretch has 
not looked back upon such moments with a delight and satisfaction at 
other times unknown? ‘The lunatic—why is he a lunatic? Why 
does he ‘‘ see more devils than vast hell can hold,’ uniess because the 
mind has been racked, and tortured, and deranged by its own painful 
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and tempestuous throes of agony? Is not the delicate instrument of 
thought and feeling deranged, because it és so delicate? Is it not 
often thrown from its Lalance, because it was so nicely adjusted? 
Has not many and many a mind fallen a prey to the keenness of its 
own sensibilities? Has not reason been driven from her throne, 
because the passions were too violent, or the affections too strong ;— 
because the heart was too pure and too susceptible for this world of 
mingled good and ill? ‘The poet—who is not at times a poet? 
Whose eye so dull that it doth never ‘‘ glance from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven!’ Who exists with mind so contracted, that his 
imagination never soars above or reaches beyond the gross and tangi- 
ble objects that lie around him? Lives there a man who is satisfied 
with what he sees, and hears, and does; who is content to dwell here 
without searching into the mysteries of the past, or without casting an 
anxious look towards the mists and shadows of the future ; who builds 
no visionary castles; who figures to himself no prospects of coming 
happiness ; who creates in fancy no pictures of the unseen spirits that 
flit around us, of those unknown fields that lie beyond, of the future 
world to which we are all hastening for our weal or wo? In thoughts 
of the night, when deep sleep cometh upon man, sees he no visions of 
fearful import; hears he no voice that reprehends his earth-born hopes 
and narrow schemes? When triends are taken from him in that mys- 
terious form which men call death; or the violence of disease has 
brought him to the verge of the tomb, and beneath its cheerless clod, 
he sees nothing but ‘‘ the deep damp vault, the coffin, and the worm,” 
is he satisfied with this?) Are his thoughts bound to this narrow spot, 
or do they “‘ wander through eternity,” and, in its immeasurable con- 
fines, search for a residence suited to his original powers, capacities, 
and wants ! H. 


THE ERRORS OF YOUTH. 


SECOND LETTER FROM A COUNSELLOR AT LAW TO TiS NEPHEW, ON 
THE ERRORS OF YOUTH, 





Dear I ; 


In a former letter, | made some remarks upon the choice of a pro- 


fession. You may have thought them unnecessary, or, that I did not 


sufliciently incline to those ambitious vocations, whose excitements and 
glory are constantly blended with the day-dreams of youth. However 
that may be, I shall not hesitate to address you againon a similar and not 
Jess important subject. ‘The period, at which a young man enters upon 
the choice, or the study of a profession, is usually that, in which most 
of the habits and principles of his future life are fixed. Heretofore, 
you have been under the care of careful guardians ; first those natural 
protectors, who guarded you, as a precious jewel; next that other parent, 
who introduced you to the love of letters and the walks of science. 
Now, “‘the world is all before you, where to choose.” Counsel will 
be given, the standards of right and wrong will be held up to you, 
and the path of true glory pointed out ; but, whether you will abide by 
that course, and those standards, and seek that path to walk in,—is for 
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you only to determine, and is among “ the secrets of your soul.” This, 
then, is the period of right and wrong decisions. 

The errors of youth are proverbial; but, what are the errors of 
youth? You may think they are mere peccadilloes ; wrong, to be sure, 
but easily repented of and worked out. Not so;—the errors of youth 
lie deeper than slight indulgences: ‘They are mistakes in principle, 
and, once tolerated, are hardly corrected, by the reformation and 
experience of many years. ‘The stream of life is made up of a thou- 
sand rills, and those, which swell it and influence it most, are those 
which enter nearest its source. You will not be impatient, then, while 
I point out some of the mistakes of youth. 

1. One of the greatest and most fatal errors of young men is the 
want of fixed principles of action. ‘ Unstable as water, thou shalt 
not excel,” was the declaration of the dying patriarch to one, who was 
yet his “first born and the excellence of his strength.” No matter, 
whether it concera religion or politics, your business or your pleas- 
ures, you must have some certain principle or standard of action, or 
be a mere float upon the water, at the mercy of wind and waves. It 
is the want of such fixed principle, which, in spite of genius, acquire- 
ments, standing, and advantages, has often destroyed the influence, and 
tarnished the fame of the greatest intellects, and made them mere 
ignes fatui,—bright, but erring lights. History has many such exam- 
ples ; but it is chiefly among the more obscure, and disappointed sons 
of ambition, that this deficiency is observed. Go among your compan- 
ions, Whether at college or in the world, in whatever rank or pro- 
fession, and tell me how many of the crowd of unsuccessful candidates 
for distinction, or of the uninfluential among those, who are distin- 
guished, have ever had any fixed principles, either of morals or of 
business? Then turn from these, to those who have arrived at the 
summits of power and usefulness, or are now advancing to them with 
steady steps ; and have they no steady purpose, no guiding principle, 
no criterion of action? 

You will observe that Ido not mean merely moral principle,—- 
though that is of infinite consequence ; and | trust there are those 
around you, who will point you to its genuine source, and lead you to 
nourish and cultivate it, as a plant of undying root, of lofty branches, 
and perennial foliage. But, the fired principles, | here speak of, as a 
part of your profession, include much more. ‘They may all, however, 
be founded on sound morals; for, he who wastes his time, or neglects 
his business, or hides his talents, can hardly be called an active though 
he may be a passive moralist. The principles, | now urge, are rather 
rules of study, rules of business, and rules of manners, than any par- 
ticular code of morals ; for, the latter, | know, you must have to a cer- 
tain extent in our country, or be, at once, sunk to a level, at which 
nothing great, nothing pure, or good, or elevated, is ever found. I do 
not mean that you should set down, and write off a set of regulations 
in your note-book, for the guidance of your conduct, however useful 
that may be; for, I well know how fallacious are all such determina- 
tions, and how often they are formed only to be broken. Oh! if all 
those resolutions we have made for wiser and better conduct, were to 
rise, and join the crowd of violated laws, and murdered hours, in judge-~ 
ment against us, who could stand before them? I hold, however, that, 
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whenever an idea or a principle becomes imbued in the mind, or a 
sentiment of the heart, it will influence the character and conduct, 
even when not present in form and language. You may observe it 
every where in society. One, well acquainted with another, can trace 
his actions up to their secret springs, through all the ingenious sophistry, 
with which the intellect has covered them, and when the man himself 
is scarcely conscious of their existence. Now, it is this abiding 
impression upon the mind of certain truths in thought and action, 
which | would have all young men possess. 

2. Another great mistake in the young men of this country is the 
multiplicity of their studies and employments,—a frittering away of 
their mind and time. The world contains few admirable Crichtons ,— 
few of those who can acquire and retain knowledge, upon all subjects, 
and exercise it equally well, at all times, and upon all occasions. The 
great principle of a separation of departments, and a division of labor, 
is constantly taught and illustrated by the mechanic arts. Who would 
think of being, at once, his own shoemaker, tailor, and carpenter? 
Yet would it not be quite as proper, as for a young man to attempt 
being, at once, lawyer, poet, statesman, musician, linguist, lecturer, and 
naturalist?) Tam aware that much of this mixing up of pursuits, 
belongs rather to the vouth and condition of our country, than to the 
errors of its inhabitants: Still much also belongs to the latter cause. 
There is no small disposition to play the charlatan among a_ people, 
who pride themselves upon their ready wit and vigorous enterprise, 
rather than upon any love for abstruse learning, or, deep science. 
Are there not enough of collateral studies in each profession to occupy 
the whole time of the student to master them, without taking in the 
whole circle of the arts and sciences!’ And would not the young law- 
yer or physician be better rewarded, both in fame and profit, by devot- 
ing himself to his profession than by sharing it with many others? 
Not that he should have no relaxation, or amusement of mind; but 
let him seek them in the charms of social life, and the contemplation 
of nature; in the graces of conversation, and the cultivation of every 
good disposition and every useful purpose. These will furnish occu- 
pation of mind and heart, in those hours when they seek relief from 
the urgency of business, or the abstraction of study. They will do 
more than that; they will furnish a source of happiness, independent 
of time, chance, or mutation. But remember that steady persever- 
ance in one pursuit, and towards one object, is essential to success. 
The human mind has been compared, not improperly, to a burning- 
glass, whose rays are intense, in’ proportion as they are concentrated. 
The one burns only, when its light is converged at the focal point, and 
the other illuminates the world of science, only when it is directed to 
one olyect. 

3. Another fault of young men, ambitious of distinction, is too 
strong a love of popularity. The love of fame is said to be the mas- 
ter passion of great minds. This may be so, but popularity and 
fame are widely different. ‘The former is the temporary admiration 
of men, however unenlightened; the latter is the enduring tribute 
paid to greatness, by other nations, and distant generations. ‘The 
first is the praise, bestowed upon some petty demagogue, who has his 
hour upon the stage, and is heard of no more; the last is the reputa- 
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tion of Cato, who, despising the clamors of the populace, yet lives on, 
the records of time, and in the admiration of posterity. The one is a 
falling light, generated in miasm, and fading into mist; the other is a 
fixed star, permanent in the heavens, and gazed at,by men, from age 
to age, and from generation to generation. 

Popularity is, doubtless, an agreeable thing. It gratifies our vanity. 
It is easier to go with the current than against it. It is pleasant to 
be greeted with the smiles ef men, and their loud applause is most 
grateful music to the ears of ambition. But, popularity neither makes 
right, nor wrong; neither coins money, nor gives a good conscience ; 
neither places you higher in the estimation of the wise, nor increases 
your stock of knowledge. But it docs intoxicate the giddy head with 
a dream of vanity, and tempts its hopes with a vision of power,— 
insubstantial and unstable. Popularity is always fleeting, always 
capricious, always fickle. You have heard of the dangers of the 
Sickle waves. 'The waves of the people are not less so, than the waves 
of the ocean. A wind cometh, you know not whence, and raiseth 
them into tumultuous violence ; then sinks again and leaves a calm, 
peaceful and safe; how they rush against this shore, then against 
that! now uncover the rock, and now bury it in the mountain billow! 
How frail the strength, how insecure the fate of the bark, that floats 
upon that agitated surface ! 

But there is a popularity, which you may seek, and not fear either 
its blandishments or its caprice. I can express it best by the famous 
saying of a great man,—Lord Mansfield. ‘1 wish popularity ; but it 
is that popularity which follows; not that which is run after. It is 
that popularity, which, sooner or later, never fails to do justice to the 
pursuit of noble ends by noble means.” Such is the praise so ardently 
desired by all great minds. But it is plain that such a fame rests 
upon a very different foundation from the temporary applause, which 
follows the demagogue, or the hero of the day. The latter is not 
unfrequently, however unconscious he may be of it, the mere Punch 
of the puppet show, a thing for the populace to applaud, wonder and 
Jaugh at, but which soon sinks into contempt and oblivion. Would 
you have a real, pure, enduring fame’? Then go to the sources of 
knowledge and virtue. Build upon them first a capacity, then a dis- 
position, to do good. With these faculties, go forth upon the great 
theatre of the world. Mingle with your fellow-men in the vocation to 
which you have been called, and whether your walk be that of litera- 
ture or science, business or contest, your career will be both useful 
and brilliant,—your name treasured in the hearts and memories of 
other generations. 

4. /.nother of the errors of youth is the indulgence of too sanguine 
views of life, and, consequently, too bitter disappointments. Perhaps 
this is not so much an ertor, as a characteristic of early manhood. 
Hope and pleasure wait upon the young. Their blood flows swiftly ; 
health is on the breeze; their bark is gaily and richly freighted, and 
every sail is filled. It is not wonderful, that they cannot see in the 
pure and quiet waters, reflecting every image above, and not conceal- 
ing even the coral or the minnow beneath, a shadow of that dark 
cloud, which to many brings danger and tempest, doubts and dark- 
ness! Yet, one would think that even the most sanguine youth ought 
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to have seen enough in the experience of others, and read enough in 
the book of knowledge, to know that the paths of this world are not 
always smooth; nor are they always successfully traversed. Genius 
and even excelience itself are sometimes neglected, and often toils and 
trouble are unrewarded. It is true, this isan unusual case. But, how 
common is it, to see those, who, with good capacity and opportunities, 
overrating their talents, or mistaking their profession, or misap- 
plying their time, have expected that reward and applause, which the 
world thought undeserved, and would not grant? ‘Those, who are 
neglected trom other causes, will generally be found to have some 
peculiar characteristics, as a morbid sensibility, or extreme hauteur, 
which repels the advances of favor and approbation. Against the 
indulgence of such feelings, and the existence of such manners, guard 
yourself as you would against poison and the plague. Your intimate 
friends may endure them, but the world at large make not the slight- 
est allowance for them. Beware of eccentricity without genius. 
Beware of holding men in contempt; in the general, they do not de- 
serve it; and when they do, remember that the smallest insect has a 
sting; and of all things living, human folly is the readiest to seek 
and inflict vengeance upon its real or supposed enemies. 

But, I was speaking of too sanguine anticipations. ‘The worst evil 
of their indulgence is the disappointment in which they result. It is 
not unusual to see a young man enter upon his profession with high 
connections, brilliant education, and with a belief that he has but to 
announce himself, and business will flow from every quarter upon him ; 
that every contest will be a victory; that popular favor will shine upon 
him ; and, in the long distance, he sees his country’s honors courting 
his acceptance. Now, as objects of ambition, these things are right 
enough; but, the difficulty is, that few look at them, in connection 
with the means by which only they can be attained. The aspirant 
sits in his oflice,—studies, perhaps, for a time, and then learns to 
neglect those precious hours, in which he might have acquired an 
armory of weapons for the warfare of learning and eloquence; he 
either scorns the multitude, or seeks their favor by those arts, which 
place him, at once, on the low level of demagogues and pettifoggers ; 
time rolls on, and the rush of business passes by his door; he grows 
sour, and either laments the peculiarity of his misfortunes, or curses 
the obstinate malevolence of the world. If his desires and thoughts 
are vulgar, he seeks relief in pleasure and intemperance; if he be of 
acute sensibility, and lofty pride, he indulges in a morbid cynicism, 
which soon turns every feeling of his soul into selfishness within, and 
bitterness towards the world. What have the world to do with his 
errors and his follies? It could add nothing to, nor take any thing 
away from his capacity to do, or his moral power to stand or fall. 
But, how many, who began with the highest promise, have thus run, 
and thus terminated their career! As I look upon the catalogue of 
my early associates, how many do I find, who have gone down to the 
grave, the victims of their own errors, and of their own vices! How 
many more, who yet stand upon the shores of the living,— 


** Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning hoarse, 
To sweep them from our sight !”’ 
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In conclusion, be not too sanguine in the morning nor too much cast 
down in the decline of your hopes. There is no prospect so fair that 
it may not be darkened ; none so gloomy that it may not be brightened. 
Weak minds are puffed up with unreasonable expectations, and carried 
away with every wind of vanity, and depressed with every adverse 
gale ; not so with strong ones, they are neither deceived by false hopes, 
nor sink under adversity. It is the true criterion of noble and great 
minds, to have that modest yet inflexible self-dependence, which bears, 
with equal composure, the blandishments and the frowns of fortune. 
It is true of them, as the poet speaks of cities, 

“Their self-dependent power shall time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky.”’ D. M 

Cincinnati, August 12, 1833. 


MY BOOKS. 
NO. IX. 
DR. CHANNING’S ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER OF BONAPARTE, 


** Wny don’t you, my boy, write something solid, and let alone this 
light and trivial stuff? Why don’t you give them a real sober, sub- 
stantial, argumentative piece ?” 

** Father, what you call a real solid article would not be read, and 
ten to one my publisher would not accept of it for his Magazine. He 
understands what sort of wares sell well in the reading market, and 
consults his own interest by consulting the popular taste.” 

** No, no, boy, I can’t believe all that. Your publisher, as you call 
him, is a man of sense, and would appreciate a sound essay ;—he is a 
man of independence, and would publish what he himself likes; he is 
aman of good principles, and wishes to elevate instead of servilely 
obeying the popular taste. You will lose his respect by writing such 
trash as your school-boy anecdotes of grammars and dictionaries. I 
insist on your sending him a carefully written article, which may give 
him a fair specimen of what you can do. There is your article on 
Dr. Channing’s Review of the Character of Napoleon, if you would 
let Mr. B. have that, it would do tolerably well.” 

“Why, Father, I am a little afraid that your democratic* partiality 
for Bonaparte makes you like that article rather more than the good 
aristocratic Bostonians would. Besides, sir, the article was written 
two years ago, when my opinions differed somewhat from their present 
character, and contains some severe reflections on the excellent divine 
whose production it reviews ;—it might possibly give offence to his 
friends.” 

* Pshaw! a difference of opinion, boldly and decidedly expressed, 
cannot offend any man of sense. At all events, on a subject so im- 
portant as the character of Napoleon, you should not fear to let your 
sentiments be known, although the declaration of them may offend 
some. I should like to see that article in print, particularly since the 




















* No political phenomenon is more strange than this democratic admiration of a military despot. 
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Doctor’s own article is to go down to posterity in the permanent form 
of a book.” 

“* Well, sir, I will send it to Mr. B.; but I shall tell him that it was 
written for a debating club ina rather stormy style, and that, so far 
as its reflections on Dr. € hanning are concerned, it meets my present 
disapprobation, although I still retain my former opinion of Bonaparte, 
and rank him among the ‘first three’ giants of greatness that have 
towered up above the * generality of their race. But there are few of 
Mr. B’s readers, I apprehend, who will thank me for granting your 
request.” And now for the 


DEFENCE OF NAPOLEON. 

The actions and character of Napoleon Bonaparte are now matter 
of history. He is dead—he, who, for twenty years, was the master of 
Europe ;—he, who, born in an unknown corner of an insignificant 
island, to neither wealth nor distinction, in less than thirty years, 
spread his name a broad and living glory over the world; in less 
than forty, elevated himself on a throne more magnificent and power- 
ful than that of the Casars; in less than fifty, changed the political 
face of Christendom; and, in less than sixty, effected revolutions and 
begun operations that all coming time shall continue to wonder at, 
and admire. fle is dead; and the sepulchre, that covers his dust, 
should stand unpolluted alike by the sacrilege of enemies, or the sac- 
rifices of mistaking friends. We would approach it in the spirit of 
candor; with our hearts free from the passions of partizans ; anxious 
to learn for ourselves, and for our children, the lessons of wisdom 
which his life may afford. 

We believe ourselves moved by this honesty of purpose, when we 
lift up our voices against that intolerant and unjust spirit, which, as 
we think, characterises the work now under consideration. We 
lament that we are called on to censure, in any manner, the senti- 
ments of a writer whose literary and private character are so highly 
exalted as are those of Dr. Channing; but, considering his opinions 
in the present case, false, unjust, and likely to attain, by means of his 
name, undue prevalence, we cannot forbear our censure. The calum- 
ny of the Holy Alliance should not, even under the sanction of so 
great a name, be allowed to gain credence in American hearts. We 
have the privilege of impartial and unbiassed thought. Let us apply 
it to the case in hand. 

Dr. Channing’s remarks on the character of Bonaparte are prefaced 
by an encomium on the impartiality and fairness of Walter Scott’s Life 
of that great man. Had we never read a sentence beyond this, know- 
ing, as we now know, the genuine character of Scott’s work, we should 
have pronounced the opinion of the critic, with regard to Napoleon him- 
self, utterly wrong. Scott’s impartiality is justly called, by Mr. Walsh, 
‘an equivocal candor ;” it is all cant. He was inspired throughout 
by the genuine sentiments of an Englishman and a Tory; and his 
unfairness has been exposed with equal indignation by the fraternal 
defence of Lucien Bonaparte; and by the (in this instance,) candid 
Secretary Bourrienne. It was our lot to read aloud the work of Scott 
on its first appearance, to two several individuals, whose memories ran 
back as far as the Italian campaigns, and who both cried out against 
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the illiberality and misrepresentation of the author. The haste with 
which the “ Life”? was prepared for the press; the anonymous charac- 
ter of the compiler; the unauthentic sources of his information, and 
his own national prejudice, forbade the possibility of either accuracy 
- or fairness; and the numerous blunders, misstatements, and misrepre- 
sentations, with which a careful reader will find it crowded, and still 
more, the attacks made on it by all succeeding French writers, prove, 
most fully, that it cannot be considered worthy of confidence. When, 
therefore, the above sentence in our reviewer met our eye, we were 
prepared to meet all the peculiarities of opinion,—we will not say un- 
fairness of arguinent—that follows. 

Let us run our eyes over his pages, and notice in succession 
the principal points of attack. If this make our remarks desul- 
tory, it will not, perhaps, lessen their interest. ‘ The service which 
secured his command in Italy,” says Channing, ‘‘ was the turning of 
his artillery on the people, who, however dangerous when acting as @ 
mob, happened, in the present case, to understand their right, and were 
directing their violence against manifest usurpation.” This is both 
unfair and untrue. Unfair, because it throws a shade of blame on 
Napoleon for an obedience to both the Legislature and his superior 
officer, Barras, which he was obliged to render; and untrue, because 
the mob on the “ day of the Sections,” as it is called, were directing 
their efforts against that legislative body whom the people had elected, 
and whom none but the people, and they only by vote, could displace. 
It was a mob stirred up by the royalist party, as Scott himself 
allows ;* and its purpose was nothing less than another Revolution, and 
the restoration of the Bourbon dynasty. ‘* Understand their rights !” 
What rights have a Parisian mob in opposition to the will of the 
French nation? ‘ Manifest usurpation!” Where is the usurpation of 
a legislature elected by popular suffrages, and submitting their meas- 
ures to the votes of the people? 

Speaking of his Italian campaigns,—those campaigns in which a 
mere boy defeated the oldest and ablest generals in Europe ; overturn- 
ed the whole former system of military science, and drew the eyes of 
the world in wonder on the brilliancy of his exploits,—the critic 
allows that his courage, “* howmuchsocver doubted afterwards, never 


faltered then.” When was his courage suspected? ‘The utmost mal- 


ice of his worst enemies, never impeached his personal bravery, except 
on two occasions; and as every one, who undertakes learned com- 
ment on his character, ought to know, the impeachment was, in both 
cases, entirelv false. The occasions alluded to, were his retreat from 
Russia, and the affair of Waterloo; and even his bitterest foes have 
recanted their accusations. It is now known that his staff officers 
forced him, by persuasion and entreaty, to hasten his flight from Rus- 
sia to Paris; and that, during the day of Waterloo, his courage and 
coolness never wavered. He was seen plunging, at times, into the 
thick battle, and adding his shout to the war-cry of his brave soldiers ; 
and, at times, calmly surveying the conflict ; directing its movements, 
and ordering up his reserves. But the testimony, which Bernard and 
Foy so richly bear to his gallantry on that day, is unnecessary. That 





* Life of Bonaparte, vol. 1. p. 290. chap. xix. American edition. 
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the French army should have been able, with inferior numerical force, 
to sustain, during a whole day, their position against the English ;— 
that they should have been the constant assailants; and that, until 
twenty thousand Prussians came up to the aid of Wellington, he dared 
not advance a single foot, is enough to vindicate every Frenchman 
from the imputation of cowardice. 

We are next, notwithstanding our high regard for a truly great and 
good man, almost impelled to laugh at the manner in which the vanity 
of the man of the closet peeps out through the rents in his tattered 
robe of argument; at the absurd comparison between the greatness of 
him who moulds mankind to his will and purpose, and of him who 
conquers the rules of grammar and the flowers of rhetoric. ‘The Doctor 
could not deny “ that a mind that takes in a wide country at a glance ; 
which disposes small forces so as to counteract greater ones; which 
supplies by skill, science, and genius, the want of numbers ; which dives 
into the councils of its enemy, and which gives unity, energy, and suc- 
cess to a vast sphere of operations, in the midst of casualties and ob- 
structions which no wisdom could foresec,”’ must indeed be gigantic. 
But still he would depreciate it. And so he tells us that the chief 
work of a general is to apply physical force ; to remove physical ob- 
Structions ; to avail himself of physical aids and advantages; to act on 
matter ; to overcome rivers, ramparts, mountains, and human mus- 
cles,”—as though the character of genius were affected or demon- 
strated, not by its results, but by its means of operation, and the 
objects on which it operates ; as though the thunderbolt which blazes in 
mid-heaven, and is gazed on with emotions of sublimity while leaping 
from cloud to cloud, is no longer the object of awe and admiration 
when it buries itself in the earth ; as though omnipotence were no longer 
glorious, when stooping to the creation of the material universe; as 
though the redemption of man from political slavery, were not desir- 
able if it must be accomplished by the toil of body as well as mind ;— 
af it must have relation to physical obstructions! Genius is to be re- 
cognized by the greatness of its results; not by the means it uses, any 
further than this,—that the smaller they are, its results remaining the 
same, the more splendid is the genius. 

But this author considers the greatness of the warrior, the statesman, 
the man of practical science, as infinitely below that of the author, the 
play-writer, the reviewer; the genius of him, who, in his closet, may 
find a fault in the conduct or purposes of earth’s master spirit, as far 
higher than the genius of that master spirit by which the destiny of 
half a world may be shaped ; the talents of him who solves a problem 
as more godlike than his who makes that solution tell for centuries 
upon the condition of nations. 

Were this reasoning correct, the data are false, and, accordingly, the 
writer soon involves himself in contradiction, by what he says respect- 
ing the grand passage of St. Bernard, by Bonaparte, in the Italian 
campaign which followed his return from Egypt. He says, ‘it showed 
a power over the mins of his soldiers, the effects of which were not to 
be calculated; the capacity to inspire the army with that intense force, 
confidence, resolution, and patience, by which, alone, the work could be 
accomplished.” 1s this overcoming physical obstruction? Or was it 
by operating on “‘ mere matter” that he kept himself for nearly twenty 
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years the sovereign of the hearts,—the fears, hates, and affections,—of 
all Europe ? 

Napoleon is next charged with professing Mahometanism; claim- 
ing inspiration, and insulting God, during his Egyptian campaigns. 
We are happy, from the memoirs of Bourrienne, his private secretary, 
whose object never is to praise Bonaparte, as well as from Las Casas, 
to deny these charges, and reduce them to their real elements ;—the 
simple facts, that Napoleon availed himself of the belief in fatalism, 
common to the Mahommetans, to make them submit to his power ;— 
that he wisely allowed them freedom of conscience ; that he once, in 
his own tent, and to amuse his table companions, put on the dress of a 
Turk ; that he never made a profession of Islamism, and never en- 
tered a mosque,—which is always done in such cases. 

But we are almost constrained to suspect that our author did not 
investigate the perfect accuracy ef the vulgar reports of the conduct 
of Bonaparte. Had he done so, he would not, it would seem, on the 
succeeding page, have heaped upon his shoulders such stern reproach 
and bitter revilings for the military execution, or, as he calls it, 
“ slaughter,” at Jaffa. The Turks, who were there shot, were shot, 
according to Bonaparte’s account, in conformity with the laws of war- 
fare, as having violated their own solemn compact, by which, when 
they had been previously captured at the taking of the fort of El Arish, 
they had bound themselves to return peaceably to their homes, and 
never again bear arms against him. Bourrienne gives rather a different 
account; but there could not be found an abler exposition of the 
circumstances, by which this act was produced, nor a better vindi- 
cation of Napoleon. We commend it to the perusal of our readers. 
The laws of war are bloody ;—they are awfully wicked ;—and we hope 
that their barbarity will not remain proof against the spirit of mercy 
which prevail every where else. But the reproach of this act at Jaffa 
should be thrown on the law,—not on the French General. 

But setting entirely aside the laws of war, and looking only at the 
circumstances, under the force of which Bonaparte acted, we find noth- 
ing in him of cruelty or injustice ; nothing to censure or detest; but much 
to admire and praise, as well as much to pity. And, if the account of 
Bourrienne be true, and there is no reason to doubt it, Bonaparte could 
not have done otherwise than as he did, though he obeyed the stern 
dictate of necessity with reluctance and regret.* 

The manner in which Bonaparte, on his return from Egypt, assumed 
the executive power, is next made the topic of animadversion. He is 
stigmatized as “an Usurper.” Aecording to our humble opinion this 
is an unjust judgement, and the conduct of Napoleon, when measured 
by the circumstances under the pressure of which he acted, was just 
what it should have been. The populace and their legislature were at 
open enmity; all France was in agitation; parties were so divided 
that the bloodiest civil strifes seemed to be inevitable ; there was no 
individual, save Napoleon Bonaparte, sufficiently prominent to attract 
the eyes, and attach the hearts of all: he was universally popular ; 
and the deep and awful tones of state necessity, seconded by the ocean- 


* Sec Bourrienne, I. p. 180—183. American Edition. 
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roar of the people’s voice, called on him to assume the power,—scatter 
the hated senate,—and become the Ruler of France. 

Before such facts, all reasonings on propriety and etiquette fade 
into nothing ;—it is childish to think of giving law to revolutions ; and 
it is vain to deny that, when Bonaparte assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, the great elements of society were broken up, and in commotion ; 
the heavens lowered, and the carth rocked, and the ocean trembied ;—he 
came forward as the rider of the whirlwind,—the director of the storm, 
—and the elemental war was hushed :—France subsided into calm,— 
union and strength grew up at once, and a whole nation bore witness 
to the blessing of his decisive measures. It is a common slander 
against Bonaparte, and one adopted in this article, that Napoleon de- 
pended on a faithful army for his elevation. Let us look at facts. 
The soldiers, over whom he had acquired that influence which able 
and successful military leaders always exert over their troops,—his 
** Italians,” as he styled them,—were in the midst of the burning sands 
of Egypt, where he had just left them. ‘To the armies in France he 
was almost a stranger. An absence of years had of course driven the 
recollection of his victories somewhat into the back ground. ‘The troops 
in Paris had never known him. It is evident, therefore, that something 
besides military aid sustained him. And if we look at the universal joy 
of the people, manifested on his return through hundreds of leagues over 
which he traveled from Irejus to Paris; the acclamations of all France ; 
the flocking to him of all the various parties of that weak directorial 
government, against which universal hatred and disgust were directed, 
and their immediate recognition of him as the one who alone possessed 
sufficient popularity, caution, confidence, and talent, to meet the de- 
mands of that great crisis ; if we look at all this, we may see on what 
he depended for his rise ;—the firm foundations of his power ;—the 
grand basis of his “ usurpation.” 

And yet he is called “an usurper.’ He, who, on the day of the 
Sections, incurred the Doctor’s reproaches for turning his cannon 
against the mob of Paris, in obedience to the Legislature, is now 
branded as an usurper, for obeying the commands of the whole people, 
and dispersing the Senate. But Bonaparte did not prove a Washing- 
ton ;—he did not establish a Republic; and Dr. Channing calls him 
* usurper :’’—he, too, who, thirty pages further on, tells us that France 
was not “ripe for liberty ;” that “ her character forbade her to be 
Free ;? that it was “ insanity to expect them to gain emancipation and 
Freedom ; that liberty was tainted by their touch, and polluted by their 
breath,’ —the same author yet brands him “ usurper,” who assumed his 
power by force of circumstances, and, to a most unexpected degree, 
made it a blessing to his country. Is not this inconsistency ? 

Our author next proceeds to a consideration of the means employed 
by Bonaparte to strengthen his power, and make it popular. He passes 
by unnoticed those wonderful Austrian and Prussian campaigns, in 
which the eagles of France flew from victory to victory with a ra- 
pidity and certainty of flight never before known in warfare. Ie 
avoids noticing these campaigns ;—they are too brilliant for censure :— 
and he turns to the civil policy of Napoleon with the hope of there 
finding something less illustrative of mental greatness. Of the whol 
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system the Doctor makes the general complaints that it does not bear 
the marks of a lofty intellect :—that it is “‘ a repetition of old means, 
when the state of the world was new; or in other words that Bona- 
parte attempted, by the use of means whose power was known, to effect 
his purposes, when he might have struck out a new path, and chosen 
means of unknown efficacy. ‘The incorrectness of this idea will be 
fully shown, Ist. By inquiring what were the ends which he desired 
to accomplish, and the means which he used? and, 2dly, by the con- 
tradiction in the writer’s arguments. 

But, before taking up these two points, we would make the general 
remark that, much praise is due to the writer’s uncommon modesty and 
diffidence of his own powers, displayed in the freely-chalked outline of 
what Bonaparte should have done, and the following comment, that 
“it was impossible for such a man as Napoleon to adopt, perhaps to 
conceive, a system such as has now been traced.” Behold a greater 
than Bonaparte is here! 

We say then that the inconsistency of the complaint will be clearly 
shown, by inquiring what were the ends which Bonaparte desired 
to accomplish, and the means which he used for his purposes. 

Ist. ‘he ends to be accomplished were the safety of his government, 
and the prosperity and glory of France. The safety of his government 
was the safety of the people; and it depended on their unanimity, 
and his power and popularity. 

2d. ‘The means he used, so far as we can judge, were wisely chosen 
and most ably employed. 

On assuming the government he gathered around him, for counsel- 
lors, the wisest and best of every party ; thus uniting, without reference 
to personal dislike, the talents of France, and reducing to order and 
quiet the chaos and tumult that had before reigned. Even this the 
author converts into reproach,—or at best equivocal praise. 

Bonaparte found the people of France destitute of religion :—the 
face of that fair land was detiled with infidelity and scepticism: but 
he knew that its abominations would be followed by a reaction of sen- 
timent : that religion was essential 48 government: that it would and 
must return. Ife therefore resolved that it should no longer be a source 
of civil discord, by its having reference to, and dependence on, the 
Pope, as its head: that France, like England, should be independent 
of all foreign influence : and that while full freedom of conscience was 
tolerated, the national religion should produce only national good. 
Hence the Concordat,*—or compact with the Pope, that France 
should be no longer a part of the Roman See, but contain in itself a full 
religious system. And in searching for a reply to cavilings on the policy 
of this measure, let us remember what Bonaparte said to the philoso- 
pher Wieland--“ the people must have a religion—and this religion is 
for the people, not for philosophers.” He saw in England the happiest 








* By the concordat the Pope agreed to the suppression of sixty Bishopries, and several Archbish- 
oprics—and to the confiseation of nearly S$100,900,000, the property of the clergy, which had been 
taken from them early in the revolution. 

See Bourrienne 1. 392.) Napoleon said just before the Concordat, * in reviving a religion which 
has always prevailed in the country and which still prevails in the hearts of the people, and in giving 
the liberty of worship to the minority, | shall satisty every one.’ Some of his Generals and others 
Who had lived so long without religion that they could not endure it, opposed this re-establishment 
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results from the renunciation of Papal supremacy, and he hoped that 
France might share in their benefit. 

The great public works of Napoleon may be regarded as part of that 
system, by which he made himself the monarch of the hearts of the 
people ; the emperor, not of france but, of Frenchmen. While time 
shall spare these magnificent results of his genius, or preserve their 
recollection, they will be a sufficient answer to the sneering approba- 
tion given them by our author. They speak, in a language like that of 
the visible wonders of the universe, on which is written the power of 
God,—of mind ;—mind betore which all obstacles vanished away. 

His code of laws is another monument of that intellect whose grasp 
was universal. ‘Till the day of Bonaparte, France was cut up into 
provinces, each one of which was governed by its own peculiar and 
imperfect laws and customs: there was no great system of jurispru- 
dence ; no coincidence of laws: all was confusion and insecurity. 
His wisdom collected the materials of a revolution whose benefits can 
never be forgotten. Under his patronage, and by the aid of his coun- 
sels, a system of laws was formed, of such perfect and universal appli- 
cation, that the rights of persons and property were every where 
fixed, security was felt, public confidence established, and the whole 
nation made ready to call him truly their father. The gift of this 
code to the people of France, was as far superior to those forms of free 
government, for not establishing which, he has been sounjustly blamed, 
as substance is to shadow. Good laws, and their impartial administra- 
tion, are the essence of liberty ;—the people that have them are free, 
and must be happy. ‘That Bonaparte acted wisely in choosing the 
compilers of this code himself, instead of leaving it to be formed by a 
legislature chosen by the people, is shown by the multitude of consti- 
tutions and systems, passed and promulgated, with theatrical rapidity, 
by the short-lived legislatures, which, one after another, arose, lived 
their ephemeral life, and then perished with all their labors. The na- 
tion was not prepared for self-government. But this is probably one of 
those ‘old means” of which the reviewer complains ; o/d,—though 
France had never before known the blessings of law :—o/d,—though 
never before was boon so rich given by monarch to his people :—old,— 
though it sprang at once into existence, with all those features of wis- 
dom and perfection, which the English code owes to the gradual 
improvement of centuries ! 

For the glory of France, as well as for the security of its domestic 
goverment, conquest,—military distinction,—supremacy in the scale of 
European kingdoms, was to be sought. And surely no human being 
ever devised an instrument so wisely and perfectly adapted to this 
object, as that system of national education which Napoleon introduced 
and made popular. We are not the advocates of war. But we have 
candor enough honestly to admire and praise that exalted talent, which 
striking out for itself some grand object, devises a correspondingly 
grand and efficient plan, by which the object may be accomplished. 
Granting that the object of Bonaparte was the elevation of France to 
the head of Europe by the force of war, never was a system of educa- 
tion so perfectly adapted to its end, as that—which included in its 
operation the whole youth of France, and made the empire one vast 
military school, while at the same time the arts of peace never declined 
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or drooped, but continued to flourish as before. Was this overcoming 
** physical obstructions,” or ** making use of old means ?” 

But 2dly. ‘The incorrectness of the writer’s ideas may be read in 
the inconsistency of his arguments. 

Bonaparte is blamed and depreciated on one page for that spirit of 
“ self-exaggeration” and independence which led him to neglect the 
“ vilding of the chain” with which he fettered sovereigns; to neg- 
lect those courtesies and flatteries which might have gained their favor : 
and on the next page he is condemned for retaining the pomp of roy- 
alty, for desiring to connect himself with royal families: for prefering 
the good will of sovereigns to that of the people. 

At one moment, he is reproached for the selection of counsellors, and 
at another, for acting against the advice of those very men who were 
so badly chosen. Vow, his impiety and want of religion are con- 
demned :—and now his establishment of the ancient religion. He 
who cannot preserve consistency and clearness of argument through 
the brief limits of fifty pages, in one train of thought, should not 
thus censure him whose thoughts and cares were spread over a broad 
empire ;—who was the soul,—the moving principle, of every thing mil- 
itary, political, scientific, in France. 

But the unkindest cut of all, and what, more than every other misrep- 
resentation, offends and grieves us, is the attack on his personal char- 
acter: the impeachment of his heart. Our author asserts that “ he 
(Bonaparte) wanted the sentiment of a common nature with his fellow 
beings :” that “‘ he had no sympathies with his race :’ that “ his heart, 
amidst all its wild beatings, never had one thought of disinterested 
love :” that ‘ no domestic attachment, no private fricndship, no love of 
pleasure, no relish for letters or the arts, no human sympathy, no 
human weakness, divided his mind with the passion for dominion, and 
for dazzling manifestations of his power.’ And of whom is this 
aflirmed ? of what monster are these things said? Is it of some 
infernal spirit, who, from the black and yawning abyss, has risen in all 
the horrors of his diabolic form and nature, to blast our eyes, and turn 
our souls to detestation and loathing? No!—it is of him who melted 
at the tears of a boy, and gave him back his father’s sword ; who 
yielded up his heart to the grace and beauty of a fortuneless widow, 
when Ae liad the path of glory before him; whose letters to her literally 
burn with passionate love ; who granted the prayer of the wife, and 
spared the traitor ; who was ready to sacrifice, as he himself declared, 
rank, hopes, every thing, rather than find his Josephine unfaithful ; 
who visited the hospital, and breathed the thick air of contagion, to 
comfort the wounded and dying; who, after battle, was first and last 
in the care of the wounded, and in the reward of the brave ; who, in 
the day of power and prosperity, never forgot the friends of his youth, 
and his poverty ; whose marshalls were once his fellow privates ; whose 
house-keeper in boyhood was the keeper of his palace in mid-life ; whose 
school-chum was the private secretary of the Emperor ; who parted, 
with embraces and tears, from his officers on the confines of Russia ; 
who loved his son with an intensity beyond expression ; who won all 
hearts around him, whether in his palace, in the camp, on board the 
ship that bore him to his island prison, or in that desolate spot to 
which he was banished ; whose grave is now knelt upon with tears by 
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every Frenchman that visits it; whose memory is a heart-quake to all 
who came within the sphere of his power, and whose name is associ- 
ated with more of undying recollection than ever yet embalmed the 
name of man. 

Such is the monster of this writer’s detestation, and we thank God 
that we are so fully able to refute the black charges that are brought 
against him. 

We have now finished our reply to the individual attack made on 
Bonaparte. We turn to that essay on greatness with which the 
reviewer closes his attack, and by which he reduces his victim far 
down in the scale of human character. ‘That the principles developed 
in this essay are unsound and unphilosophical we think can be 
demonstrated. 

He divides greatness into three classes or orders: viz :—Ist. Moral 
greatness. 2d. Intellectual greatness, and, 3d. The greatness of 
action. 

We think that this division is unphilosophical, and that under each 
portion of it the author has erred. Let us look at the general division 
of greatness. 

‘The mind of man consists of moral powers, and intellectual facul- 
ties ; both of which are exerted in every voluntary action. Man has 
also physical powers; the power of sinew and muscle, which may be 
exerted without the deliberate operation of mind,—as in the case of 
instinctive movements. But deliberative action involves both intel- 
lectual and moral operations, and is an index, or bodying forth, of 
the mind. What in this treatise the author calls “ greatness of action,” 
then, ought to be referred either to intellectual or moral greatness, and 
so we reduce his three divisions to two. ‘This will be seen, more 
clearly, on examining his definition of ‘ active greatness.” “It is the 
sublime power,” says he, ‘ of conceiving bold and extensive plans ;’— 
and is not this conception, an intellectual operation? and if it be sub- 
limely great, does it not manifest intellectual greatness? ‘“ It is,” to 
continue the quotation, “‘ the power of constructing, and bringing to 
bear on a mighty object, a complicated machinery of means, ener- 
gies, and arrangements ;”’ and is not this the triumph of mind ? is it 
not the exercise of strong judgement, far secing discrimination, pro- 
found intellectual analysis? Is it not intellectual greatness? We 
must, then, embody his third division with the other two, as unne- 
cessary. 

But, 2dly. Let us look at the other two portions of his division, and 
inquire whether here be not some error, or inaccuracy. 

And Ist. Moral greatness, in his own splendid diction, ‘ is that 
sublime energy by which the soul, smitten with the love of virtue, binds 
itself indissolubly for life and for death to truth and duty ; espouses 
as its own the interest of human nature; scorns all meanness and defies 
all peril; hears inits own conscience a voice louder than threatenings 
and thunders : withstands all the powers of the universe which would 
sever it from the cause of freedom and religion ; reposes an unfaltering 
trust in God in the darkest hour, and is ever ready to be offered up on 
the altar of its country or of mankind.” 

That this view of moral greatness, though powerfully set forth, is 
much too limited, may be made manifest by an examination of what 
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are called our moral powers and the modes of their operation. Moral 
greatness is not, in our opinion, what the above definition makes it, 
mere goodness : it is not identical with elevation of moral character : 
it is the greatness of any of these mental powers, which, in contradis- 
tinction to intellectual, ave called moral; it embraces energy of purpose, 
without reference to the nature of the thing to be done; courage, 
without regard to the cause in which it is displayed ; inflexibility of 
determination ; fortitude in suffering; Jloftiness of aim and effort, 
whether good or bad: in short, strong and sublime manifestations of 
any of the moral powers of our nature. Moral greatness is not the 
opposite of moral depravity ;—that is moral excellence ;—it is not 
connected with truth, virtue, and correct moral principle alone ; but 
may be, and often is, associated with vice, and is displayed in purposes 
of evil, in the execution of which, man tasks to their uttermost, all the 
powers of his mind—intellectual and moral. 

To illustrate my meaning, I will take an instance or two of moral 
greatness in its several forms of sublimity, grandeur, and beauty, 
wherein there appears no moral excellence. 

Who, that has read the poetry of Milton, has not felt his bosom glow 
with strong emotions, called forth by the stern pride, the unconquerable 
will, and unflinching courage, of that bad angel who led astray one 
third part of heaven’s myriads, and who, when hurled down to the 
flaming gulf,—still dared to say, in undiminished hate, confronting the 
Almighty punisher, 


“ Better to reien in hell—than serve in Heaven.” 


Who admires not the martyr-like fortitude, the proud endurance of the 
captive savage, who, inthe midst of tortures and trials, suffers no muscle 
to quiver, no moisture to gather in his eye, no tell-tale sign of agony 
to prove the traitor of his heart; but, with the smile of indifference and 
the sneer of scorn, submits himself silently to the ingenious malice of 


his enemies, or in the firm tones of his pride calls out to them 


* Proceed, ye tormentors, your threats are in vain; 
The son of Alnomach wil never complain!” 


Again, with what powerful emotions do we read of the all-conquer- 
ing, all-defying, love of that Roman Matron, who, when her husband 
was commanded by the edict of a savage Emperor to choose between 
suicide and execution, took, with untrembling hand the dagger, and, 
slowly burying it in her bosom, exclaimed to him whom she would 
accompany even in death—‘’ T'is easy, Pretus.” 

Now we inquire whether each of these illustrations be not an exhibi- 
tion of what has heretofore been understood by moral greatness ? 

W hat has been said must make it manifest, we think, that the author’s 
view of this subject is imperfect. 

That his definition of intellectual greatness is also too narrow has 
been shown by the fact that most of what he calls the “ greatness of 
action,”’ should be included under this head. Intellectual greatness is 
manifested by every high and grand conception ; by every action which 
is the result of premeditation, and which is beyond the common sphere 
of performance ; by the institution of wise laws, no less than by the 
composition of a splendid poem ; by the conception and execution of 
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grand and useful works, no less than by the power of criticising those 
works; by the management of a vast empire, with all its countless 
cares, in times of tempest and peril, no /ess, certainly, than by that 
keenness of mental vision, which, from the calmness of the closet, 
looks out upon the toil and tumult of the world, and discovers much to 
censure and condemn; as much by him, who, for years retains the 
sway over the destiny and purposes of half the world, as by him, who 
utters shrewd comments on the weight and power of that influence and 
on the mind that possesses it. 

We have now concluded our notice of Dr. Channing’s opinion of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. We are happy to concur with him in that love 
of peace and dread of warfare which induced him to strip of false 
glory, and undeserved reputation, the greatest warrior of modern times ; 
but we cannot allow ourselves to doubt that this great military leader 
was moved by an intellect more powerful than has for ages been called 
into action, and that a vast amount of the civil commotion and of the 
bloodshed which surrounded his path, was not owing to the depravity 
of his heart, and the blackness of his designs, but to the spirit of 
liberty, roused from its slumber of ages into fierce conflict with the 
powers of oppression, and the intolerable abuses of long-established 
tyranny. B. 


AULD LANG SIGN. 


Tue old tavern-house, near Harvard University, in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has been well known to most visiters to that town from 
time immemorial. [ts present venerable owner has kept it about sixty- 
five years; is now eighty-seven years of age, and is as healthy and 
active as most men of seventy. A few days previous to the late com- 
mencement at the University, the sign of the Anchor, which hung in 
front of the above-mentioned establishment, “ ERECTED MDCCL,” 
was taken down and laid aside, which gave rise to the following 
productions :— 

Aut ye, who love, in simple rhyme, 
To hear of things of olden time, 
Deign now to listen, and excuse 
The chanting of an artless muse, 
Scarce second cousin to the Nine, 
About the well-known tavern-sign, 
Which near old Harvarp long has hung, 
Most highly honored, yet unsung. 

By way of preface you must know, 
It happened a few days ago, 
Mine host, who lately kept the Anchor, 
Filled with the hypo or with rancor, 
Vowed that this wicked generation 
Upon its long-established station 
In vain his antique sign should seek, 
Before the late Commencement week 
Should summon to their pleasing duty 
iashion and science, wit and beauty, 
To enjoy a literary treat 
At Learning's and the Muses’ seat 
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The sign, it seems, took this in dudgeon, 
And thought its owner a curmudgeon. 
For, as, upon my lonely bed, 

With out-stretched limbs and dreamy head 
In corner next to it I lay,— 

Not “ poet’s corner,’ by the way,— 

The murky clouds horrific scowled, 
Hloarse thunder at a distance growled, 
The wind in hollow murmurs howled, 
The moaning sign began to creak, 

And thus, in language quaint and meek, 
At length it spoke, or seemed to speak :— 





‘‘ Dear master, is it true, as neighbors say, 
That I. the cheerliest sight in all the town, 
Before shall shine one more Commencement day, 
Must, by remorseless hands, be taken down ? 


‘“* Here. fourscore years and three, I ’ve proudly swung, 
Reckless of summer's heat and winter's cold, 

Have been your never-failing friend while young,— 
Reject me not now we are both grown old. 


“ Together you and J from darkness came, 
Together we have braved the wind and weather, 
Together have attracted wealth and fame,— 
Then as we rose, oh! let us sink together. 


‘“’ We ‘ve witnessed, since established on this ground 
Fierce French and British wars—and war of Shays, 

Tremendous changes, that the world astound, , 
New-England’s darkest and her brightest days. 


* Each son of Harvard well remembers me; 
Kach liring son had gazed on me with joy . 
For here | smiled, inspiring mirth and glee, 
Even when Paine WinGare® was a playful boy. 


“* Tis not from sordid avarice that I plead,— 
My aims are all pro hono ] ublico : 

That you no income from the tavern need, 
Bank-stock and lands and tenements will show. 


** What though for partial losses you have grieved 
From those, who ran in debt and ran away ? 

Amply meanwhile such losses you retrieved, 
High-charging those, who willing were to pay. 


‘ Were you to quit life’s numerous joys and ills, 
And seek a passage o'er the Stygian ferry, 
Your wealth condensed in thousand-dollar bills, 
Their weight would sink old Charon’s crazy wherry. 


“ey plead for those, ere temperance checked our trade, 
Who hither came to gormandize and tope ; 

To such in tempting fashion I displayed 
On either side an Anchor of their hope. 


“To such in every view I ‘ve been most dear ;— 
How many have reformed ‘t were lard to tell ;— 
Still the reformed will love to linger here, 
And quatf cold water from the pure, old well. 


* The oldest Lemy Graduate of Harvard College. 
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“1 plead for veterans of old seventy-five, 

Who knew me well in all my former splendor ; 
To these—alas! how very few survive !— 

The loss of ne must be a sore heart-render. 


‘Silent they ‘Il stand and stare with sad surprise ; 
Cold disappointment will their bosoms chill ; 

Tears will bedew those once keen-sighted eyes, 
Which took dead aim on bloody Bunker-Hill. 


“The veterans of Commencement too will miss, 
If f and you are banished out of sight, 
At least a moiety of their wonted bliss ;— 
Their hopes your tender heart will scorn to blight. 


“The sight of us will for a while recall 
A glad remembrance of their youthful glory ; 
Our absence sorely must their hearts appall, 
And prove to them a sad memento mori. 


“Old friends will wish to clasp the same old hand ; 
In the same ** Capin’’* take their annual peep ; 
Let their tired steeds in the same stable stand : 
In the same chamber calm themselves to sleep. 


“ Then, at my post, oh! let me still appear, 

And in the bar-room let your voice be still heard, 
Your old, grey-headed customers to cheer ;—, 

The younger fry may be content with WiLtarp. 


“‘ But if to oblivion I must be consigned,— 
Take admonition from your faithful friend, 

And let my frailty bring your own to mind, 
That you may be prepared to meet your end. 


«When time ere long shall take your body down, 
And as a useless fabrie lay it by, 

May you have hope well-founded for your crown, 
And have as little cause to fear as I.” 


EPITAPH: 
ON A LIVING LANDLORD, ON HIS RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 


A Landlord, aged eighty-seven, 

Fit, as we trust, for earth or heaven, 

“ Rests from his labors,’ though alive,— 
And many years may he survive! 

In spirit-stirring no divine 

Could his consummate skill outshine ; 
As a Brunonian, to prescribe, 

He distanced all the M. D. tribe ; 
Larger than any lawyer far, 

Has been his practice at the bar. 

His character bears overhauling, 

Better than most in any calling ; 

It stands, like truth, firm, self-protected, 
And where best known is most respected. 


* Name of a room in the Tavern-house, consecrated to festivity and mirth. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A ROGUE. 


Preratrory remarks are seldom read, and therefore, mine shall be 
short. It is not my intention to publish all my adventures, but merely 
to touch on such of them as may be useful to others in the way of warn- 
ing or example. I have, until the last five years, been a rogue all my 
life. Let this candid avowal serve for an introduction. 

I was born near the town of Weathersfield, in Connecticut, famous 
for onions and rabbits. My father was, in the main, a worthy man, 
though, it is said, the world was at times too hard tor him. He once 
stood in the pillory on a charge of sheep-stealing ; but, as he has often 
assured me that the charge was false and the witnesses perjured, I 
have no doubt that he suffered innocently. [am the more convinced 
of this, because he was wont to stake his reputation ‘as an honest 
man and sincere Christian,” on the truth of his assertions. Such were 
his very words. 

I have been informed that I gave evident proofs of the talents, which 
have distinguished me in after life, in my early infancy. When I 
cried, which was two-thirds of the time, there was but one way to 
pacify me. Whistles, rattles, bells, and the like useless toys, I reject- 
ed with disdain ; but by shaking two coppers in a purse at my ear, my 
temper was instantly brought to the most placid serenity. The sight 
of a piece of silver would raise my joy to a hysterical pitch.  After- 
wards, when I was able to run alone, | used to drop my mother’s scis- 
sors, thimble, &c. out of the window unperceived, that I might pick 
them up outside, and secrete them. When the frequency of this my 
practice led to detection, my father shed tears of joy. He was sure, 
he said, that I should be worth at least a hundred thousand dollars 
before I died. 

There are almost three years of my life that passed away without 
leaving any trace upon my memory. One of the earliest adventures 
that | can remember happened in the parish minister’s garden. Mr. 
Cuffeushion employed me, among a score of other children, to plant 
beans in his garden, at a cent per bead, and furnished each of us with 
a case-knife for the purpose. He promised to give a small cantelope 
to the one who should first achieve his task ; and 1 won the prize, by 
planting six beans in one hole, whereas my comrades obeyed their in- 
structions, and planted but three. Mr. Cuffenshion was highly pleas- 
ed with my diligence, gave me the promised reward, and went away 
long before the rest had finished their tasks. 

When the work was at last over, | proposed to my fellows to plant 
their knives in the earth. ‘* We have been planting case-beans,” said 
1, ‘‘ and why will not case-knives grow as well?” Some of the elder 
children laughed at me, but the younger ones thought my plan very 
feasible. I set the example of knife-planting, and about a dozen fol- 
lowed it. When we lefi the garden, | hid myself behind the fence 
till they were out of sight, and then returned and dug up the knives, 
which [carried away. ‘Truly, my knife was favored with the bless- 
ing of increase, and that right speedily. 

Having heard what agricultural experiment we had been trying, 
Mr. Cuficushion sought his knives, and, finding them not, inflicted a 
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severe castigation upon some of my fellows. My father, who had his 
particular reasons for suspicion, questioned me ; but obtaining no sat- 
isfaction, applied to my skin for further information. I bore the whip- 
ping like a martyr, young as I was, and it was only by threatening to 
deprive me of a pistareen I had saved, that he conquered my courage 
and came at the truth. You will suppose, perhaps, that he made res- 
titution of my crop of cutlery ;—no such thing. It was wrong, he said, 
to take the knives; but it would also be wrong to punish me twice for 
one offence, as well as contrary to law. My venerated parent had a 
great respect for the law, and as restitution would probably have occa- 
sioned a violation of this main principle, in my person, he declared 
that he could not, conscientiously, say any thing more about the mat- 
ter. So he locked the knives up in his desk, and enjoined me and 
my mother never again to speak of them. 

This little adventure has since been useful to me in various ways. 
It taught me that there is nothing so ridiculous and absurd, that some 
people cannot be made to believe it. Men and women cannot, indeed, 
be persuaded that knives will take root and flourish; but he, who 
studies their humors, will find them all mere children with regard to 
many things, on which the evidence of their senses has no bearing. 
This has been the maxim on which the whole course of my industri- 
ous life has been shaped ; and if my endeavors to obtain a competence 
have not uniformly been blessed with success, my opinion still remains 
unchanged ; for my misfortunes have been the results of the malice of 
others, and of accidents which my prudence could not foresee. 

When I was about fifteen, I formed an exceeding close intimacy 
with my fair cousin, Nancy Velvet. She had cheeks like a piony 
rose, and I admired them hugely. We were very fond of each other ; 
but an accident soon happened, which put an end to our acquaintance, 
forever. Her mother, good soul, went to visit a cousin in Boston, 
as country cousins will do. When she returned, she brought back a 
pair of glittering gold ear-rings for Nancy, which the delighted girl 
wore on all occasions. Corn-huskings were not out of fashion then— 
I do not know that they are now. My father had one in his barn, at 
which Nancy attended. The next morning early, | saw something 
shining among the husks, which proved to be an ear-ring. I conceiv- 
ed that it must be worth at least five dollars, and began to weigh in 
my mind the propriety of selling it. First, I thought that possibly the 
ring might not be my cousin’s, but some other just like it. It next 
occurred to me, that whoever the owner might be, she might never 
miss or claim it. What we desire to be true, we easily believe, and 
I was about to conclude to sell it—when the thought of Nancy’s tears 
at her loss, if the ring was indeed hers, staggered me. 

While I was thus cogitating, my father looked through a crack in 
the barn, and saw what I held in my hand. He pounced upon me 
like a hawk upon a sparrow, seized the jewel, and was walking away, 
when I called on him to stop. ‘What are you going to do with 
that?” said I. 

‘* To seil it, you fool,” he answered. ‘‘ What should I do with it ?” 

‘* But it is uot ours,” I insisted. 

“One has a right to whatever he finds,” he rejoined. It must be 
admitted that my respected progenitor’s notions concerning the tenure 
of property, were rather loose. 
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“‘T found it, and not you,” I cried. 

“‘ Say that again, if you dare,” he replied, shaking his great bony 
fist at me. 

“ Stop !” I vociferated, now quite desperate ; ‘‘ stop! if you do not 
give me half the money, I will tell all about it. You may whip me, if 
you please, but I ’Il be hanged if I lose the money.” 

The matter was settled on this footing ; my father sold the ring, and 
we divided the spoil. My conscience was not quite easy, however, 
and the first time I saw my cousin, her distress was too much for me. 
My nerves were not then so firm as they are now. In her despair, the 
poor girl said that she would give two dollars to know where the lost 
treasure might be found. 

“ Will you,” said I, thrown quite off my guard. ‘ Give me the 
money, and I will tell you where it is.” Unluckily, she had that sum 
about her, having just returned from market, where she had sold her 
mother’s butter. She put it into my hand without saying a word, and, 
while the galvanic shock of the silver thrilled through my frame, I told 
her where to look for her ring. ‘The words were hardly out of my 
mouth, though, when reflection came. I was about to assure her that 
it was all a joke, but bit my tongue half off in my hurry, and was una- 
ble to speak. Before I recovered my utterance, she was off. 

All came out; the whole neighborbood cried shame on us, and 
pelted us with mud when we walked abroad. I got a sound horse~ 
whipping from my father, who was soon after compelled to pull up 
stakes and move to Vermont. 

When I heard my papa talk of the improvement he had bought in 
Stony Valley, I thought I was going to as good a home as I left behind. 
Therefore, I did not much mind driving our team all the way, myself 
on foot. At last, toward the close of a day, in which we had passed 
through dismal swamps, over roads almost impassable, up hill and down 
dale, we came within sight of our dwelling, and my heart sunk within 
me. ‘There is nothing to be made here, thought J. ‘The house was a 
mere log hovel, in the midst of about twelve acres of cleared land, on 
which stone enough was lying to have walled in fifty. 

I drove the team up to the door, turned round, and walked off on the 
road by which we had come. ‘* Where are you going, Elijah?” cried 
my father. ‘To Connecticut,” said I. ‘‘ Come back!” said he. 
“T wo’nt!” shouted I. ‘* We ’ll soon see to that,” he rejoined, and 
made after me. 

I ran, and he ran, and he ran faster than I. He took me'by the 
collar and dragged me back to the house, though I kicked and _ resisted 
with teeth and nails. He then gave me a threshing, which I shall 
remember to my dying day. He then ordered me to take my bed into 
the house and go into it, which, foot-weary and back-sore as I was, I 
was glad to do. I retired to bed ; but not to sleep. 

I thought, as I lay, that I was now a stout lad, and that I looked at 
least five years older than I really was. I believed I could get my own 
living, if my father would only give me something to set up with ; and 
the obligations of parents to provide for their children struck me with 
peculiar force. It appeared to me that my father might as well give 
me my inheritance then as at his death, and, full of these thoughts, I 
arose and slipped out without awakening any one. The old man’s 
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chest was still on the wagon, before the door, and I soon succeeded 
in forcing off the lid with an axe. I found a hundred and eighty hard 
dollars in it. “‘ Consarn the old curmudgeon,” thought 1; “ he has 
got five times as much, if | only knew where to find it.” I afterwards 
learned that he had been too hard tor me. Suspecting some such 
design in me, he carried his notes about, sewed into the waistband of 
his breeches. 

As half a loaf is better than no bread, I took what I could find and 
made off with all convenient speed ; but [ needed not to hurry myself: 
no one pursued me. On discovering his loss, my father fell into a 
convulsion, and did not recover the use of his speech for a week. 

In due time I reached a town in Rhode-Island, where 1 exchanged 
my coin for a cart and horse, and some tin ware, wooden nutmegs, 
garden seeds, wooden clocks, &c. &c. I got trusted also to the 
amount of a hundred and fifty dollars; my benefactor saying that I 
had an honest face. It is certain that he knew little of physiognomy, 
and that he afterwards found to his cost. However, | gave him as 
honest a note of hand as ever was signed by a rogue. 

I then began my journey southward, and prospered every where. I 
was much reviled; but that | did not mind. If any man called me a 
rascal, I took it kindly ; for | began partly to suspect [ was one, and 
there is no harm in telling the truth. I even, on some occasions, 
endured blows, and was so successful in turning away wrath with soft 
Words, that those who abused me usually ended by buying my goods, 
My general rule was not to leave a house tll I had, by downright 
importunity, prevailed on some of the inmates to buy something. I 
always addressed myself tothe women in preference. Before entering 
a township, | would, usually, by questioning some of the negroes, 
discover who among the ladies were friends and who were enemies. 
Then, by informing one of the ladies that Mistress Such-a-One had 
bought so and so, I seldom failed to persuade her to purchase to 
twice the amount. Flattery I did not spare, and I found that I could 
not lay it on too thick. Nothing was too gross to be swallowed. 

I shall not trouble you with an account of my sales of nutmegs, 
sham jewelry, &c. It would not become me to boast. This, however, 
I may say—I am he who sold the wooden clocks twice on the same 
route. Some, who read these pages, may not, perhaps, have heard 
how | effected this grand achievement, though it is now an old story. 
Thus it was. I sold my clocks along the road, promising to change 
them on my return, if they should not perform well. I sold them all 
but one, which I kept for my return. When I came back to the 
dwelling of the last of my customers, I found, as I had expected, 
that his time-piece stood still. { took it, gave him the spare clock, and 
proceeded to the next house. ‘There I found the same complaint. I 
set the first returned clock in motion, and took back the second. 
Thus | proceeded, changing the clocks, as | had promised, like a man 
of honor. But, happening to get a beating toward the end of my 
journey, and narrowly escaping a prosecution, I never after traveled 
twice on the same route. 

One of my adventures in this line must be related. Coming back 
from one of my southern journeys, | saw, in Pennsylvania, a very large 
shaggy black ram, standing before the door of a farm-house. I was 
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on foot, having sold my cart and horse, as usual, when my stock in 
trade was exhausted. | stepped into the house and asked the price of 
the brute. The owner said, that as the ram was a very vicious one, I 
might have him for three dollars. I paid the money, and the man was 
so pleased with his bargain that he gave me a dinner betore I left the 
house. 1 should not wonder if he afterwards missed two silver spoons. 

1 threw a rope over my ram’s horns, and dragged him along after 
me about two miles. He gave me much trouble; but patience and 
perseverance will do wonders. It was the time when the metino sheep 
mania raged, and just ahead was a rich gentleman who had caught 
the infection. As | passed his door he saw me, and called to know 
whither I was taking the perverse brute. “I am taking him to Con- 
necticut,” was my reply. 

** You will have a great deal of trouble,” said he. 

“If Lean get him where I want to,” | rejoined, ‘‘ 1 shall be well 
paid for it.” 

The gentleman then asked if it was a merino. 

‘“* Merino or not,” says I, “if I could once get him to Connecticut, 
I should sell him for eight hundred dollars.” 

The gentleman now asked the animal’s price, and, after some bar- 
gaining, I, with some reluctance, agreed to take two hundred dollars. 
| say, with some reluctance, because I had expected to get more; but 
he stuck fast at that price. He paid me cash in hand, and I went on 
my way rejoicing. At the next town I fell in with a Scotchman, to 
whom I sold a twenty-dollar watch, as a great bargain. <A great bar- 
gain it would have been to me if he had not paid me in counterfeit 
money. I have always since been shy of dealing with a Scot. 

At last I made an unlucky journey westward.  Imprudently I 
remained two days in ene town,—a thing I had never done before. 
Toward night, on the second day, | overheard some conversation, which 
inspired me with a misgiving that it would not benefit my health to 
remain any longer. So, as soon as it was dark, I tackled my horse 
and proceeded. 

I had gotten a mile from the place, and was in a road among thick 
woods, when three white men and six negroes stopped, stripped me 
naked, and bound me. They called me, ‘‘ d—d Yankee rascal,” and 
many other hard names. So far ali was well—hard words break no 
bones—but the game soon became more serious. ‘They tied me to a 
beech-tree and wore out six bunches of hickory rods on my back and 
shoulders. This was not the worst of it. ‘They presentiy led a horse 
almost dead of the poll-evil out of the bushes. I could not at first guess 
their intentions, but I was not long at a loss. 

One of the blacks knocked the animal down with an axe. The 
others cut off his head and disembowelled him. They then laid me 
in the orifice of his stomach, with my head sticking out where his head 
should have been, and sewed me up. By this time the brute’s limbs 
had stiffened. ‘They set him upright on his legs, which remained firm 
in their places. ‘These proceedings met with some opposition from 
one of the white men, whom the others addressed by the title of 
Deacon. Ile felt “ as savage,” he swore, ‘‘ as a meat-axe,”’ and was 
with difficulty restrained from trying the edge of a huge knife, which 
he pulled from his bosom upon my nose and ears. With difficulty he 
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was persuaded by the others that such want of mercy would be dis- 
creditable to a man of his cloth. While all these pleasant operations 
were going on, the other two wags incessantly assured me that they 
meant no offence. What they did, they said, was for the good of my 
soul, and they hoped I would not think hard of it. Then, wishing me 
a good night and pleasant dreams, they left me to my reflections. 

Notwithstanding my situation, my thoughts were, at first, consola- 
tory. I reflected with joy upon the damages which, in my profound 
ignorance of law and lawyers, I thought I might obtain. But the 
night wascold, and J was naked and unable to move a limb. ‘Toward 
daylight a deadly torpor stole over me, and I am persuaded, that, had 
I remained in my dismal plight an hour longer than I did, I should 
have perished. 

About sunrise, the music of a drum, fife, and fiddle announced that 
deliverance was at hand. <A cavalcade broke upon my view. It was 
headed by three black musicians, playing, ‘‘ Hail, Columbia, happy 
land!” ‘They were tollowed by a gang of slaves, chained two and 
two, and intended for a southern market. The stripes and stars waved 
in the centre, and the procession was closed by two white horsemen, 
armed with prodigiously long whips. 

When the first couples came in sight of me, they stood aghast for a 
moment, and then fled as fast as their shanks could carry them. The 
panic spread, the front recoiled upon the rear. The drivers, as soon 
as they saw me, fled faster than the bondsmen. The chains increased 
the ditheulty—husband and wife were more anxious to get apart than 
they had ever been to be put together. ‘Terrible were the tumbles. 
At last the rout was total, and my supposed liberators all disappeared. 

In about an hour more I heard loud shouts, and presently a multi- 
tude came toward me. At first sight of me they halted, and a tall, 
brawny man, in a hunting-shirt and racoon-skin cap, advanced alone, 
swearing that, if it should turn out to be the Devil, he would whip him 
out of his skin and pick his teeth with his horns. He came within ten 
feet of me and demanded, ‘ in the name of Nackitoash and Notchee,” 
who I was. Receiving no answer, (for cold had deprived me of the 
use of my tongue) he “‘so¢ his triggers” and took deliberate aim at my 
forehead. In the desperation of my terror I found speech, and im- 
plored him to desist, for the love of Old Kentuck. ‘‘ Aint you the 
Devil, then, stranger?” said he, doubtfully. ‘If 1 was the Devil,” re-« 
turned [, ‘do you think Id be such a fool as to stand still before the 
best rifle in three counties?” This compliment softened the hunter’s 
heart: the muzzle of his formidable weapon dropped, and his knife 
soon released me from durance. He even gave me the hunting-shirt 
off his back to hide my nakedness. 

I represented myself as a poor stranger, who had been robbed and 
almost murdered, by three of the inhabitants of the next town, and im- 
plored them, for the honor of their native state, to enable me to get 
redress. ‘To be brief, their indignation broke forth in my behalf; they 
fed me, clothed me, and put money in my pocket. 

A lawyer is soon found to do any thing—for a fee. I found one 
who undertook for me, and discovered my castigators. An action was 
laid, and, in due time, they were brought to trial for assault and bat- 
tery on me committed. As the persons concerned could not testify 
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against one another, the result rested on the evidence of the prosecutor 
and the persons who had found him almost expiring. ‘‘ Chitty says,” 
began my limb of the law, ‘‘ that in a case where ” « Chitty !” 
shouted the opposite counsel ; “‘ who’s Chitty?) Can you find Chitty 
in the statute book? If you can, let’s see him there. It’s an insult 
to the court and the country to pretend to govern free Americans by 
laws that are made for slavish Englishmen. I pray your honor’s judge- 
ment.” His honor, a good, farmerly-looking man, decided that Chitty 
was no authority, and reprimanded my lawyer for naming him. 

When judgement was about to be awarded, the counsel for the de- 
fendants informed the court that, as soon as the trial was over, he 
intended to enter complaints against the prosecutor for vexatious im- 
prisonment ; for defaming the character of Deacon R , one of the 
most eminently pious men in the country; for cheating the said dea- 
con’s wife, by selling her a pair of plated ear-rings for gold, and for 
committing a hundred other frauds, to which half the inhabitants of 
the town were ready to testify. 

His honor said he thought there was no need to erplaterate about 
the matter. It was as plain, he said, as the sun in a clearing, that the 
prosecutor was a rogue, and he thought that instead of detaining him 
in the country by a prosecution, it was best to get rid of him as soon 
as possible. If, therefore, it was agreeable to Deacon R , he 
would give such a sentence as would heal his wounded feelings, and, 
at the same time, agree with the principles of justice. ‘The deacon 
having signified his acquiescence, his honor adjudged me to be “a 
d—d liar and notorious rascal,” and sentenced me to be rode to the 
river side on a rail, and there set adrift on a raft. A crowd rushed 
to execute the sentence. The judge admonished them ‘ not to behave 
in a riatotious manner, nor to kick up a row,” and the sentence was 
executed. 

For a year after this I behaved in a strictly honest manner. But 
nature proved too strong for me. After a great many adventures, E 
found myself in a town, in another part of Kentucky, im the clothes 
and character of a Methodist clergyman, with letters in my pocket 
purporting to be signed by some of the most eminent of that persuasion 
in the land. A society agreed to take me on trial. My first sermon 
was on the joys of the justin heaven. I raved, I ranted, I stormed ; 
I talked about grace, divine love, the beauty of holiness ; and I made 
horrid gestures. My jargon was such, that if any body else understood 
it, the preacher did not. In short, it was a most finished and success- 
ful piece of oratory. Floods of tears were shed; all the old women 
groaned. One fellow hobbled up to the pulpit on his knees, in search, 
as he proclaimed, of salvation. Another got upon the pulpit, and 
reached after heaven, with both hands, with all his might. Crowds of 
young ladies came forward to receive the kiss of brotherly love, and 
to be prayed for. At the close, | condescended to be understood. 
‘“* Heaven,” said I, “ my dear brethren, is a fine place, a glorious place. 
Eye hath not seen nor ear heard what things are in it. In_ short, 
my brethren and dear sisters, it is a/most equal to Kentuck.” This 
was enough—I was engaged for as long as I chose to stay. As I went 
home I heard the way-goers saying to each other, ‘ Was n’t that an 
earthquake of a discourse !’—‘ Did you hear how he whaled it into 
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divine love ?’—* He ’s the fellow to knock the dust out of a doctrine,” 
and the like testimonies of approbation. 

My popularity went on increasing about six months—when it re- 
ceived a check. I was to baptize a number of persons, and, as the 
whole hog style of doing every thing is most popular in those parts, [ 
considered immersion much better than sprinkling. I began by thrust- 
ing two brethren into the edge of an eddy of the Ohio, then in a freshet. 
A fat sister next presented herself and went into the water with me, 
Encouraged by my previous success, | advanced farther into ihe stream. 
The strong current took strong hold on her. IL tried to pull her to 
land, but found that she was much more likely to pull me into the 
river. Finding that | must either let go my hold or go with her, | let go, 
and down stream she went, as fast as a five-knot current could carry her. 
Her husband assuring the bystanders that she could swim lke a duck, 
no one offered any assistance. However, she went but a few yards 
before she sank, and was never seen more. All stood motionless—some 
wept. ‘“* Weep not, dear brethren,” said I, ‘ she is gone where she 
will be better off. Let another come forward.” But no one was so 
inclined, and the proceedings of the day closed, 

People spoke much of this accident, and the bereaved husband 
talked about a prosecution. An event occurred, however, that ren- 
dered such a step needless on his part. 

One evening one of the brethren came to my lodgings and invited 
me to his house to see a stranger who had just arrived. He had heard 
ot my preaching, and had come more than two hundred miles to judge 
of the soundness of my doctrine. This stranger was my old friend 
Deacon RK As soon as I heard the name I was seized by a 
violent head-ache, and excused myself tor the evening. As soon as the 
visiter had gone, I borrowed a horse from another of my flock, and, 
need I say? neither horse nor rider was ever again seen in Bubbled- 
well. 

I next found myself in a town in my native state, practising the 
same calling. Here I assumed the garb of humility, and spoke con- 
stantly of the precariousness of wealth and the vanity of earthly pos- 
sessions. My appearance corresponded with my principles. | was 
ever shabbily clad, and lived in the meanest possible style. The 
preacher took ; many were the gilis, considerable were the sums, that 
were sent to so worthy a pastor, from known and unknown hands. As 
my garb was no whit improved thereby, it was currently believed that 
I gave all I received to the poor, and I added to this faith by bestow- 
ing as largely as ten dollars on several public charities. ‘Thus my name 
became proverbial for charity, and when the brethren collected a very 
large amount for the erection of a new temple, no one was thought so 
proper a custodier as [. About this time | thought it would benefit 
my health to visit Montreal, but I was arrested near the border, by 
certain discourteous officers, and carried back whence | came. Mark 
the uncharitableness of the world! It was pretended that I intended 
to steal the filthy lucre that was found upon me; and some went so far 
as to say they had known me, many years before, in the character of a 
dishonest pedlar.  ‘Uhe court believed these slanderous imputations. 
All L could say, availed nothing: and, on a hot summer day, I was invit- 
ed to cool myself at the bottom of Sumsbury mines, where a huge sledge- 
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hammer was put into my hand, and I was told that nothing would be 
so good for me as to break up certain stones supposed to contain ore. 
I liked this pastime so well that I continued at it ten years. 

When I relinquished the mining business I began to practise physic 
in one of our large cities, where | sect up a hospital, and gained money, 
hand over hand, as well by my practice as by taking pupils, whom I 
also boarded and lodged. 1 shall give a brief sketch of the principles 
of my system, the fame of which is now extended to the four quarters 
of the world, and to another world also, if 1 am not greatly mistaken. 

I did not take with the educated classes of society ; but the ignorant 
flocked to me in crowds. I gained their affection and confidence by 
coming to the level of their capacities. I told them that the world had 
been grossly deluded by the medical faculty for the last thousand years. 
“ They,” said I, “ have pretended that the human bowels are difficult 
to be understood, and that it is only by long and painful study that the 
remedies of diseases can be known. ‘They tell you that mineral med- 
icines are the best. I assert that they are all slow poisons. If they 
do by chance cure one disease, they bring on twenty worse. All this 
they do to deceive and perplex the ignorant in order to wire-draw their 
money from their pockets. ‘Trust no longer to these unprincipled and 
pompous quacks, but put your faith in vegetables. Avoid minerals, 
and especially mercury, as you would poison. With this simple root, 
which is called ram-cats, I will undertake to cure the most inveterate 
cancer. With these leaves, which the learned call well-my-gristle, a 
patient in the last stages of consumption can be cured, even though 
half his lungs should be gone. Five drops of this precious elixir, 
which I myself invented, will relieve a man instantly from the dead- 
liest cholera. All this I will undertake to do, if no other doctor is 
permitted to interfere. There is no sickness under heaven which I 
will not cure by vegetable medicines alone.” 

If my patient perished under my hands, I boldly asserted that he 
had disobeyed my instructions, or had tampered with some other prac- 
titioner. Wonderful was my success. ‘The regular physicians lost 
all credit among large classes of the community. In cholera times, 
every man found drank in the streets, was brought to me as a patient. 
An emetic speedily relieved him, and the whole circle of his friends 
and acquaintance, cried Miracle! I boasted in the papers, that not 
one patient had died under my hands, and threatened those, who dis- 
puted the fact with prosecution. I challenged the regular faculty to 
compare the list of their killed and wounded with mine. In all cases, 
I trusted to bold assertions, and was always believed. 

Barks did I administer on the point of a penknife, and Jobelia in 
cups-full. Sometimes I deviated from my usual course. For example, 
I had once seen a man blistered on the back of the neck, for an in- 
flammation of the brain, and it struck me that what was good for one 
disease might also be good for another. Accordingly, when a man 
was brought to me with the gout, I blistered him on his nape. I 
served two more, one of whom had taken a surfeit, and the other had 
am asthma, in like manner. ‘The men recovered in due time, and ex- 
tolled my skill to the heavens. 

If any one who had employed me, distrusting my ability, sent for 
another physician, I laid all the blame of any evil that might happen 
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to my rival, and arrogated any good effect to my own previous pre- 
scriptions. Thus, a man came to me with the scrofula, and I put 
him into a bath, which I heated with hot stones almost to the boiling 
point. The disease immediately fell into his knee, and all that | 
could do did not in the least relieve his agonies. After working upon 
him about three months, he sent for a regular physician, who called 
others, and a consultation was held. The man’s leg was amputated. 
Whenever this affair was mentioned before me, I used to shake my 
head, and say, “ Ah, poor man! Well, he knew best whom to employ ; 
but who ever knew me to cut off a man’s leg ?” 

The women all but adored me, and charmingly I mystified them. 
One evening, being at a tea-party, | was desired to explain the cause 
of consumption. “ Ladies,” said I, ‘‘ your diploma, fine college doc- 
tors would tell you that a consumption comes from inflammation of 
the didactic organs, or some other such hard words; but I am a plain 
man, and will tell you nothing that is not intelligible. The fact is, 
the air we breathe is full of litthe animals which we cannot see; but, 
with a proper cupping-glass, you might see that they are terrible crea- 
tures, with claws to scratch, and teeth to devour. Now, when people 
sleep with their mouths wide open, these dragons go down their 
throats with their breath, and feed upon their bowels; and this causes 
consumptiveness.”’ 

** Bless me!”’ cried one. ‘“ Oh dear!” said another. ‘“ How can 
this be prevented?” exclaimed a half a dozen. ‘‘ With one table- 
spoonful of this gallyfoist,” said I, ‘‘ taken every three days, I ’ll be 
bound that no one will be troubled with them.” ‘They all bespoke 
some of the dragon-destroyer, on the spot, and their husbands’ pockets 
bled well for it. 

I will be bound, that any practitioner who will approve all the ad- 
vice offered by all the women he may find in his sick chambers, and 
who will allow them to administer their own prescriptions, will have 
the sex on his side. Their good report is worth a million, as I have a 
good right to know. 

I never had but one woman quarrel with me. She had flaxen hair, 
and applied to me for something to turn it auburn. I gave her what 
made it bright, lasting scarlet. I said she had applied too much, and 
was believed. 

I should not develop so much of my history and mystery, if it could 
now injure my interest. But I have made an ample fortune, and 
being now an aged man, intend soon to retire from practice and enjoy 
the fruits of my honest industry. As for my pupils, I owe them no 
regard, for they have all set up in opposition to me, and I am willing 
the world should know that they have never been admitted to half my 
secrets, and are not fit to be trusted. At some future time, I may let 
the world into more of my story ; for if Stephen Burroughs and George 
Barrington are immortal, why should not I be? 
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4 LEGEND OF THE INDIANS. 
BY I. M‘LELLAN, JR. 


This little Poem is founded upon a superstition formerly prevalent 
in certain sections of the country, that the spots most frequented by 
the tribes of Indians, and especially their burial-places, are still visited 
by the spirits of the departed. 


& 

Wirnu what a glory breaks the crimson day 

On the white mists that hang around these hills! 

Wreaths, snowy wreaths, in trembling billows play, 

Then fade and melt as heaven with radiance fills 

From yon sharp peak which glitters high in air, 

Slow drifts its cloudy banner down the gale, 

And leaves the splintered precipices bare ! 

O’er yon low woods floats many a vapory sail, 
While seas of silvery mist still hide the sleeping vale. 


IT. 

The breeze that sweeps these mountains, hath a roas 

Like the wild sea when storms have lashed it long, 

And the wild billows rave along the shore ,; 

Yet, there be times, when, like the reedy song 

Hymned by the dim cathedral’s tuneful choir, 

It makes a lute-like music in the shades, 

And lulls the savage forests with its lyre. 

Then thrill the leaves through all the bosky glades, 
And nature rests entranced within her green arcades 


Ill. 
Sweet is this spot upon the mountain's side, 
A lonely grot, with many a tree o'er head ; 
Down its smooth slope a rivulet’s bubbling tide, 
O’er mossy stone and golden sand is led. 
And here it pours its cool, transparent wave 
In a rude fount, by Nature hollowed out; 
The white-birch loves its tresses here to lave, 
And larch and willows o’er it gaily flout, 
And cast their glimmering leaves to cheat the watchful trout 


IV. 

Here sings the red-bird at day’s mellow close , 

The cuckoo here his gentle mate doth woo; 

The rabbit comes at eve to seek repose ; 

From tree to tree resounds the wood-dove's coo, 

The patridge hither leads her hungry brood ; 

The oriole builds her hanging dwelling near; 

The quail’s shrill whistle startles the deep wood 

Boon Nature keeps an endless sabbath here, 
And hath no lawless foot of human foe to fear 


V. 
Tradition hath full many a wizard tale 
Of spirits flitting in this mountain grot. 
Ott, when at night the dreary winter gale 
Piles the deep snows around the shepherd’s cot, 
The crone repeats her legends of this spot, 
To listening childhood, round the blazing fire, 
Tells of din forms, seen by the moonbeam pale, 
What time the glow-worm lights its little pyre, 
And silence waves her wand o'er all the woodland choir 
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There’s not a fountain, or a darkling dell, 
Green, silent grot, or rock with weeds o’ergrown, 
Clear-flowing brook, or lonely mountain well, 
Vine-tangled thicket, wood-path dim and lone, 
Or grove, along these unfrequented hills, 
But hath some ancient legend round it wove ; 
Which with deep awe the peasant’s bosom fills, 
As home he hies, beside the darkling grove,— 

Or threads with hurried step some forest's dim alcove. 





VIl. 
flere once the Indian pitched his simple tent, 
} Or raised his cabin on the toppling crag ,— 
Here watched with levelled shaft, and war-bow bent, 
: The shaggy bison, and the antlered stag, 


Chased the fleet deer along the dizzy rock ; 

Or to his den pursued the growling bear, 

Or followed close the roe-buck’s nimble flock ; 

Roused the gaunt wolf within his savage lair, 
Or slew the barking fox, or limping mountain hare. 


VIII. 
Here, when the sun his setting glories shed, 
And the long shadows slowly tell around, 
And up the sky the moon of harvest led, 
‘ Her train of stars, on their bright journey bound, 
Curled the blue smoke from many a wigwam’s hearth ; 
Then all the air with childish laughter rung, 
While the grave chiefs enjoyed the noisy mirth, 
And lit the pipe, or peaceful measures sung, 
Remembering the gay years when they themselves were young. 





IX. 
Then loud the warrior’s hollow drum was smote, 
And all their instruments of various sound, 
The bead-strung conch, and horn of startling sound, 
And jingling bells to youthful ankles bound. 
Forth stepped the Indian damsel on the turf, 
With forehead graced with many a wilding flower, 
And snow-white shells plucked from the chafing surf ; 
And the blithe dance prolonged the festal hour, 
Till the red dawning tinged the forest's dewy bower. 


X. 

That scene hath changed! the Indian’s reign is o’er,— 
: t His gay crown trampled in the desert’s dust ! 

No more is seen the flashing of his oar, 

And his bright spear is all o’erspread with rust, 

i No more his hearth sends up its curling smoke, 

No more he sings his songs of ancient pride, 

But his proud neck hath worn the servile yoke! 

Tribe after tribe hath vanished in Time's tide, 

And old Oblivion o’er them waves his pinions wide ! 


XI. 

{ I turn toward the ocean's curving shore, 

And cast a glance along its heaving breast, 

But nought I hear except the billow’s roar, 

Or witness, save the blue wave’s snowy crest, 

The savage there skims not his birch canoe, 

Or spears the porpoise, or the trembling seal, 

In the white sand that skirts the ocean’s blue, 

i! His big war-bark the ebbing tides reveal, 

Its stem, weed-grown, and sands piled high above its keel. 
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XII. 
Their council-fires have long since ceased to burn, 
Quenched in the blood of many a ruthless fight! 
Their very dust the harrow’s teeth upturn, 
And o’er the soil their bones lie bleached and white. 
No more the chief upon the beetling crag, 
At midnight lies in ambush for the deer, 
Or with his yelping pack pursues the stag ;— 
No more by torch-light doth his balanced spear, 
Check the bright salmon in his swift and far career. 


XIII. 
The Pequot from his favorite stream hath fled ; 
The Narraganset slumbers in his grave ; 
The Mohawk lies with his forefathers dead ; 
The brave Mohegan sleeps by Mystic’s wave ; 
Stern Massasoit now takes his long repose, 
With all his warlike Wampanaog race ; 
Uncas and Philip slumber with their foes ; 
Tecumseh, Logan, have no further place 
At royal feast, or council, battle-field, or chase ! 


XIV. 
The brindled wolf, grey moose, and mountain cat, 
Have fled in fear before the white-man’s face : 
E’en the old woods, ‘neath which the great tribes sat, 
Fail from the soil, as failed the savage race : 
Yet, this wild hill, the pale-face visits not ; 
But the rude hind, with awe, regards its gloom, 
And deems those tribes still haunt their favorite grot,— 
Still Lold their revels o’er their mountain tomb, — 
Until they snuff the breeze that brings the morn’s perfume. 


XV. 
Men say that oft beside the forest edge, 
By the white moon, those Indian tribes are seen! 
Some muse in sadness on the mountain ledge ; 
Or, lost in thought, rest on the grass’s green. 
Here a tall warrior leans upon his spear, 
Or damsels move in silent dances round ; 
Some raise their bows as if the foe were near ; 
In all their ranks reigns silence most profound,— 
All voiceless as the dead, that slumber in the ground! 
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AUTUMN. 


Now cometh Autumn, lovelier than Spring, 
Serious she js, but oh, how beautiful ! 
Gladness is round ber footsteps, and a spell 
Of silvery music on the frosty air, 

Making the sunny and transparent leaves 
Quiver with joy e’en in their quiet dreams. 
Ol! true is the philosophy which says 


Her pleasures are exhaustless, R. 


Upon a leaf-strewn walk, 

1 wander on amid the sparkling dews ; 

Where Autumn hangs, upon each frost-gemmed stalk, 
Her gold and purple hues ;— 


Where the tall fox-gloves shake 
Their loose bells to the wind, and each sweet flower 
Bows down its perfumed blossoms to partake 

The influence of the hour ;— 


Where the cloud-shadows pass 
With noiseless speed by lonely lake and rill, 
Chasing each other o’er the low crisped grass 
And up the distant hill ;— 


Where the clear stream steals on 

Upon its silent path, as it were sad 

To find each downward-gazing flower has gone 
That made it once so glad. 


I number it in days, 
Since last I roamed through this secluded dell ; 
Seeking a shelter from the summer rays, 
Where flowers and wild-birds dwell. 


While gemmed with pearl-drops bright, 
Green leaves and silken buds were dancing there, 
1 moved my lips in murmurs of delight, 

“ And blessed them, unaware.”’ 


How changed each sylvan scene ! 
Where is the warbling bird? the sun’s clear ray ¢ 
The waving brier-rose ? and foliage green, 

That canopied my way ? 


Where is the balmy breeze 
That fanned so late my brow? the sweet south-west, 
That whispering music to the listening trees, 

My raptured spirit blest ? 


Where are the notes of spring? 
Yet the brown bee still hums his quiet tune, 
And the low shiver of the insect’s wing, 
Disturbs the hush of noon. 


The thin transparent leaves, 

Like flakes of amber, quiver in the light; 

While Autumn round her silver fret-work weaves 
In glittering hoar-frost white. 


Oh, Autumn, thou art blest! 
My bosom heaves with breathless rapture here, 
I love thee well, season of mournful rest! 
Sweet Sabbath of the year ! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Poems and Prose Writings. By Richard H. Dana. 


Mr. Dana belongs to that class of poets, whom we should choose to 
criticise with profound humility. Whatever may be said of the uniform 
and eternal principles of taste, running through all hearts and binding 
all ages and nations in a consenting attraction to similar forms of the 
sublime and beautiful, we must believe, that, excepting in a few gen- 
eral principles, mankind can never agree as to what they relish and 
admire. ‘They are divided into sections; they have parted the field 
of the imagination into different inclosures; and often what is a pre- 
cious flower in one man’s garden, beautiful for its color, medicinal in 
its fragrance, is, in another’s, a worthless weed, to be rooted from the 
soil, and thrown, in detestation, away. In plain English, we are very 
inadequate judges of each other’s mental pleasures ; there is certainly 
great meaning in the proverb, that there is no disputing about tastes ; 
and we have often thought, that when a reviewer or critic has been 
laying down general rules, as he supposed, he has only been giving us 
the peculiar impressions of his own mind. Should it be granted that 
the elements of taste are the same in all minds, yet they are moditied 
so much in each individual by accidental causes—grief, joy, prosperity, 
adversity, education, morals—that it is impossible to reason on them 
as if they were alike. We have heard some modest musicians say, 
that they could sing well enough to do their own singing ; and perhaps 


it would be well if every critic would say that he can criticise enough 
to do his own criticism. ‘There is something of presumption in im- 
puting our own impressions to all mankind. 

Dr. Johnson was a great critic; and the Lives of the Poets is one 
of the most attractive books that we ever read. But there are some 
decisions in that book, laid down with all the oracular importance of 
general rules, which, we suspect, never had a wider circle of influence 
than the very singular mind, that produced them. Thus, blank verse 
must always be inflated prose ; a pastoral must always be a poor vulgar 
thing ; religion must be a subject wholly unfit for poetry ; and an 
epitaph, with whatever pathos and discrimination written, is good for 
nothing unless it contains all the vowels and consonants of the dead 
man’s name. But pray, from what ocean of universal feeling and 
experience did this profound adventurer fish up these important prin- 
ciples?) Why, from the pool and puddle of his own mind? Happen- 
ing to be a tory, he hated Milton; and, hating Milton, he hated blank 
verse ; and, hating blank verse, he hated all who wrote in blank verse ; 
and hence comes the great critical law. He was near-sighted; and 
hence rural descriptions were all hollow, and of course Pastorals. 
As he was an enormous eater, he had the crapula; and hence was 
gloomy ; and hence irritable ; hence could not bear to think of religion ; 
and hence he disliked all religious poetry. Why an epitaph, without 
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a name, must be worthless to all readers, it may be difficult to con- 
jecture ; it doubtless arises from some capricious feeling ; perhaps 
some incident, by which he was mortified, which no one has recorded, 
and he himself could never trace.* But it is easy to see how the most 
fickle passions of the individual pass from the fancy to the judgement, 
and become general laws. Such are the depths of human wisdom ! 
Such are the foundations of the authorities we adore ! 

Mr. Dana belongs to a peculiar school of poets; and to that school 
we belong not; and hence we say that, in reviewing his poetry, we 
wish to speak with profound humility. In the departments of genius 
there is a kind of intellectual freemasonry, which none but the entered 
craftsmen can understand, and which we fully believe no literary Capt. 
Morgan will ever reveal. For example, will any apostate brother ever 
be buried at low water mark, for putting the secrets of the following 
lines into intelligible prose ? 

The light 
Shed in by God, shall open to thy sight 
Vast powers of being; regions long untrod 
Shall stretch before thee filled with life and God ; 
And faculties come forth ; and put to shame 
Thy vain and curious reasonings. Whence they came 
Thou shalt not ask ; for they shall breathe an air 
From upper worlds, around, that shall declare 
Them sons of God, immortal ones ; and thou, 
Selt-awed, in their mysterious presence bow ; 
And while thou listenest, with thy inward ear 
The ocean of eternity shalt hear 
Along its coming waves; and thou shalt see 
Its spiritual waters, as they roll through thee. 
Factitious Life, p. 21. 
The lines are not quoted for the purpose of vituperation; we freely 
accord to them the praise of being as good as many of Byron’s and 
half of Coleridge’s. But they never can be relished by mankind, for 
they are spoken to the initiated few. 
Hokhe po br ayxo— 
vos wxiu Bihy 
Evdov értl qugéroas 
DPovarire cuveroiaw* ec 
Si 1b aa, Eguyriow 
NXeuticét. Pindar, 2d Olympic. 
But something must he said; and, though we should esteem it pre- 
sumption to speak for ai the world, we proceed, with modest caution, 
to deliver our own impressions ; and first impressions, too ; for we have 
another impression that our first impressions may be reversed by the 
impressions of a later perusal. We begin with his faults as they strike 
us; to point out which, for a reviewer, is both occupation and joy. 

First, then, we begin with a fault which lies on the surface. Mr. 
Dana’s poetry, as it strikes us, is like a great green water-melon, 
brought in from the gardens of Roxbury or Brookline, with a pumpkin- 
vine twisted around it; you must clear away the incumbrance, and 
cut through the cold hard skin, before you can find the red slices and 
black seeds, which make your very mouth water to see them. In plain 


* Perhaps somebody read to him a nameless epitaph, and asked him to guess, like a Yankee, who 
it was for, and, like a Yankee, he guessed wrong ; and never got over the pangs of his pride. 
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words, his diction is harsh; his lines are too much broken; and an 
idle reader (and such are all readers of poetry) is tempted to throw 
away the book before he has tasted one of its beauties. Our author 
dislikes the school of Pope so much, that he avoids the structure of 
making the sense close with the couplet, with almost the same uni- 
formity, that Pope’s imitators have copied it. Hence we have con- 
tinually central closes and broken lines, which may be introduced, 
with advantage, for variety’s sake ; but, when constantly used, make 
the lines roll like truck-wheels over the pavements. Besides, there is 
some little affectation in this constant structure ; it is not only error 
but labored error. ‘This repulsive harshness is a misfortune ; for a poet 
wishes to strike at once. He must reach the heart through the ear. Mr. 
Dana’s poetry is a garden, surrounded by a thorny fence, and there is no 
graveled walk or gate to enter it; you must hazard some scratches to 
enjoy its shady walks and recondite streams. A lawyer, perhaps, in 
teaching his science, has a right to say that his pupil ‘* will be disap- 
pointed if he looks for entertainment without the expense of attention ;” 
but it would be hazardous for a poet to say this. His readers are 
willing to be put to very little expense. In short, the difference be- 
tween poetry and the more lucrative walks of learning is like the 
difference, with which we pursue the more precious ores and a flower ; 
we are willing to go down into the mine for the one, in defiance of all 
its damps and dangers ; but the other must bloom on the surface. 
Connected with this fault is another, not less embarrassing to the 
lackadaisical reader, who loves to run over the pages of a new poet, ina 
few hours, reclining on a sofa; we allude to the very rapid manner in 
which the stream of the narrative generally flows. If the reader takes 
a nap or a nod in any of Mr. Dana’s tales, in prose or verse, it is like 
a nap in a steam-boat, you have passed over unsounded depths, and 
have reached new scenes befure you awake. He claims an agonizing 
attention from all his readers, for every moment of the time. He is 
certainly one of the worst authors to amplify and develop an idea that 
we have ever perused. This, perhaps, it will be said, is a part of his 
power. It isso. But it is rather provoking to be called to watch, 
with minute attention, the little links of his slender chain, as if you 
were studying Euclid ; and to find the whole thread of the story broken, 
because you have slumbered over half a line. It was not until the 
second perusal of the Buccaneer, that we discovered what the Spectre- 
Horse had to do with the horrid visions of Matthew Lee; nor should 
we have ever discovered that the Spanish lady, who was murdered, fled 
from Spain in the time of Wellington’s wars, by the following lines :— 


A sound is in the Pyrenees! 
Whirling and dark, comes roaring down 
A tide, as of a thousand seas, 
Sweeping both cowl and crown. 
On field and vineyard, thick and red it stood. 
Spain's streets and palaces are wet with blood. 


And wrath and terror shake the land ; 
The peaks shine clear in watchfire lights ; 
Soon comes the tread of that stout band— 
Bold Arthur and his knights. 
Awake ye, Merlin! Hear the shout from Spain! 
The spell is broke! Arthur is come again !— 
VoL. \ 42 
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So in the story of Tom Thornton, we have some important incidents 
despatched in a few words, which Richardson would have spread out 
over as many chapters. ‘ The morning came and he thought of tak- 
ing an eternal farewell, and the like. He lingered, and Mrs. Henley’s 
carriage drove by. ‘There was a familiar nod, and a smile, and his 
resolutions were again gone with the wind. ‘That night he played, and 
lost, and grew angry almost to madness. Then came a ducl. He was 
wounded, and called a man of honor.” We must say that Mr. Dana is 
the only writer of fictitious narratives who moves too fast for us. His 
speed is worse than that of the cars on the Liverpool rail-way. 

But his greatest fault arises from his always writing to his own ideal; 
he seems to impute his own musings and meditations to all mankind ; 
and writes not only from his own genius but fo his own taste. Shak- 
speare dipped his pen in the hearts of all the characters, which the 
world ever exhibited ; but Dana dips his pen always in his own; and 
his mind moves not in unison with our whole species, but with a sec- 
tion of our race. It is the misfortune of a peculiar man thar he is 
never conscious of his own idiosyncrasies ; but he thinks all mankind 
are, or ought to be, just like himself. Now, we can assure this author, 
that, in the octave of notes, through which his heart and imagination 
move, half of them, at least, the majority of men will not respond to ; 
and his semi-tones very few will understand. His mind is sensitive, 
imaginative ; prone to the indefinite and mystical; fond of the deeper 
tones and terrible graces; and loving the ideal images of its own 
creation with a rapture, in which the sons of labor and business can- 
not and ought not to join. His imagination delights to prowl in wil- 
dernesses; descend into tombs; ride on the waves, when lashed into 
foam ; hear unearthly sounds, and see unearthly objects ; and to sup 
full of those banquets of horror, from which unexercised minds turn 
away in fear, or behold with a shuddering at least equal to the delight. 
For such scenes, and the deep dark passions that befit them, he has 
such a fond partiality that he copies them too much. He has but one 
model, and that not a very healthful one. Mr. Dana is not the man 
after Shakspeare’s own heart. It is remarkable of Shakspeare, that 
though he can rouse us with all the horrors of troubled description, 
yet he reserves these terrible graces for great occasions. Lady Mac- 
beth walks in her sleep ; but it is from crimes which might disturb the 
most obdurate mind. But Dana’s characters are of that quickened 
sensibility that every joy is rapture; every trouble, agony; every 
house, a paradise ; and every cavern, a tomb. 

The morality which he teaches,—the secret lesson which runs 
through every page of his verse and prose, is, that men ought to have a 
keener sensibility than what now belongs to common mortals. We 
doubt, however, whether peopling the world with these d:licate souls, 
these men of feeling, would promote the substantial felicity of this 
world beneath the moon. ‘Though there may be truth in what he has 
said, 

To flee from sorrow and alone to keep 

The eye on happiness leaves nothing deep 

E’en in our joys. To put aside in haste 

The cup of g ief, makes vapid to the taste 

The cup of pleasure. Think not, then, to spare 

Thyself all sorrow, yet in joy to share. Factitious Life, p. 71. 
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Yet there are so many evils in an over-cultivated imagination, that, we 
believe, those writers should be cautious, whose profession and whose 
duty should alike prompt them to lead our sensibilities from fiction to 
truth, and from earth to heaven. 

His figures and descriptions, too, like the tenor of his tales, have the 
defect of being selected from too narrow a circle, and formed on one 
pattern. He is amazingly fond of the apostrophe ; indeed, this figure 
seems to be to Dana what personification is to Collins; and both of 
them use the figure well, but they push it beyond all endurable bounds. 
For example, what poet but Collins would ever have thought of per- 
sonifying Danger (not Fear, a quality of the heart, but a remoter quality, 
which produces Fear) as we find in the following lines ? 

Danger, whose limbs of giant mould, 

What mortal eye can fixed behold ? 

Who stalks his round, a hideous form ! 

Howling amidst the midnight storm, 

Or throws him on the ridgy steep 

Of some loose hanging rock to sleep. 
Though, by the way, the actions, which the poet has here attributed 
to Danger, have always to us seemed more suitable for Courage ; and 
what poet but Dana would think of apostrophizing the moon when 
describing an outlaw in his moody hours of sadness and reflection ? 


Thou mild, sad mother—waning moon, 
Thy last, low, melancholy ray 
Shines towards him. Quit him not so soon ! 
Mother, in mercy, stay ! 
Despair and death are with him; and canst thou, 
With that kind, earthward look, go leave him now ? 


It was once our lot to enter a clergyman’s study, and pick up a 
loose paper of broken sentences, on which were written these words— 
Bawvare of the sea! and, on asking him what it could mean, he laughed 
heartily, and said—* I found myself too often going to the ocean for 
illustrations ; it had become a kind of chorus to my sermons : my hearers 
had remarked it; and I put down this hint among others as a memento of 
the fault; ‘ Beware of the sea!’”’ It would be well, perhaps, if some 
fortunate wind had blown this paper into the study of our poet. 

Yet, after all, Dana has the soul of a poet; and his verse and prose 
are both written with great power. He is an original; and this, in an 
age of imitation, and when there are so many patterns that one can 
scarcely write without resembling some of them, is saying a great deal. 
Though he has a cast of thought somewhat like Coleridge and Words- 
worth, he is not an imitator of either of them; he has none of Words- 
worth’s puerilities, nor is he so deep in the fogs of mystification as 
Coleridge ; he writes from a pattern, found in his own mind. He 
particularly excels in description. What can be more excellent than 
the description of a night-scene in Tom Thornton? it is true poetry 
every word of it. 

He passed along the race-way. The water had left it; and the grass was 
growing here and there in little clumps in its gravely bottom. Its planks and 
timbers, forced up, forked out like a wreck, and the huge wheel, which had part- 
ed from its axle, lay broken and aslant the chasm. He looked towards the build- 
ing. The moon, which was just rising behind it, and shining through its windows, 
made it appear like some monster with a thousand eyes. Its door-path had grown 
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up, and nothing was heard but the wind passing through its empty length, and 
here and there the flapping of a window. He went round it, and saw at a little 
distance, four or five long, low buildings standing, without order, upon little hil- 
locks, without fence or tree, or any thing near them but short withered grass. 


The following, too, is very fine, though taken from our author's 
favorite source, the sea :— 

And where the far-off sand-bars lift 
Their backs in long and narrow line, 
The breakers shout, and leap, and shift, 
And send the sparkling brine 

Into the air; then rush to mimic strife :— 

Glad creatures of the sea, and full of life !— 


The description of the blacksmith’s shop, an object which most poets 
could make nothing of, is very graphic. 
We reached a shop. No lettered sign displayed 
The owner's name, or told the world his trade. 
But on its door cracked, rusty hinges swung ; 
And there a hook or well worn horseshoe hung. 
The trough was dry; the bellows gave no blast ; 
The hearth was cold ; no sparks flew red and fast. 


Poetry often obtains its power by bringing up some simple incident, 
which all can recognise, and which touches, with a flash, all hearts. 
Every one remembers the touching incident, which ‘Thomson has 
brought up, in his affecting lines on Mrs. Stanley :— 


With tender art, to save a mother’s groan, 
No more thy bosom presses down its own. 


The incident in the last line, which all must recognize and none but 
Dana would have thought of, perhaps, is equally pleasing. 

To pass the doors where | had welcomed been, 

And none but unknown voices hear within ; 

Strange, wondering faces at those windows see, 

Once lightly tapped, and then a nod for me! 


Of the several poems, The Changes of Home pleases us best. It 
contains sentiments which must find an echo in every heart; and has 
less of that strain of sentimental exaggeration, which, in the other 
pieces, prevails. Factitious Life, in our opinion, contains some false 
philosophy, though it shows that the author’s theories accord with his 
practice. ‘The whole book will always be powerful and pleasing to con- 
genial souls. As he speaks from peculiar feelings, and sings to a 
peculiar section of the human race, he must be content without gen- 
eral applause. He is a hierophant, who speaks, and means to speak, 
only to the initiated few. 





Life of Howard, by Mrs. J. Farrar—Sunday Library, vol. ii. 


The writer, who furnishes us with a good life of John Howard, does 
to mankind a service similar in kind, though, of course, inferior in 
degree, to those of the great philanthropist himself. We are such 
creatures of imitation and made of such flexible stuff, that our charac- 
ters are almost invariably moulded after some model which caught our 
fancy in early life. Such books as the life of Vidocq and Stephen 
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Burroughs, are to the philosophic observers of human life, manufacto- 
ries of rogues, putting it into boys’ heads to steal, lie, and cheat, and 
giving the charm of heroic adventure to the life of a cowardly swindler. 
llow many apprentices have been induced to run away and go to sea, 
by Robinson Crusoe and Cook’s Voyages! Happily, it is not to evil 
alone, that mankind are prone, though it is vastly easier to be bad than 
good. In how many young men has the spirit of religious enterprise 
and devoted self-sacrifice been created and sustained, by reading the 
lives of such men as Brainard and Henry Martyn! There is something 
peculiarly inspiring in the example of a great philanthropist. His 
vocation requires no extraordinary gifts of genius or advantages of 
circumstance. All men can be philanthropists if they wish to be so. 
The will and the power are simultaneous and nearly identical. Hence 
arises the almost magic influence of such men as Howard, Oberlin and 
Pestalozzi. Their own zeal and benevolence are transmitted with 
electric impulse from breast to breast, and thousands catch a glow from 
the divine flame that warmed and animated them. 

John Howard was born about the year 1727, at Clapton, in the 
parish of Hackney, near London. He was born to a competent 
fortune, and might have lived the life of an English country gentleman, 
with great satisfaction to himself, and very little use to other people— 
shooting partridges, setting swan-traps and spring-guns for poachers, 
hunting foxes, riding to the assizes, and developing the beauties of the 
poor laws. 

But Mr. Howard was a man of finer mould. His tastes were pure 
and simple, his habits unostentatious, and his principles strictly moral 
and religious. He loved books, domestic life, and rural employments. 
His first marriage was a striking proof of the romantic disinterested- 
ness of his character. ‘The lady was double his age, and he married 
her, by way of gratitude for her kind and motherly attentions to him 
during a severe illness. She died in two years afterwards. ‘To his 
second wife he was fondly attached, and, during the fifteen years of 
their marriage, he enjoyed that perfect happiness arising from the 
exertions of benevolence and the best affections, cheered and support- 
ed by one who entirely sympathized with him in every taste and 
feeling. He was an excellent and kind landlord and master, and much 
beloved by his tenants and dependants. He traveled much in England 
and on the Continent, from motives of curiosity and the desire of 
improvement. He was fond of science, and was a member of the Royal 
Society. 

The life of that Howard, whom the world has so long venerated, 
does not begin till he was over forty years old. He was at that time 
chosen Sheriff of the county of Bedford. The duty of inspecting 
prisons, commonly undertaken by a deputy, Mr. Howard performed in 
person ; and the terrible condition of those under his charge, filled him 
with deep sensibility, and awakened in him a strong desire to remedy 
the evil. For this purpose, he made a tour of inspection of the prisons 
throughout England. ‘Their condition at that time was as Mrs. Farrar 
thus describes :— 


The English prisons were, for the most part, too small for the numbers they 
contained ; they were therefore crowded ; and as the windows were very few and 
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very small, the prisoners wanted air as well as room. They were not made 
secure by being well built, or by having proper walls around them, or proper 
guards; and therefore the prisoners were loaded with irons, to prevent their 
making their escape. Damp, unwholesome dungeons, many feet under ground, 
were used as sleeping apartments, and in many places no bedstead or bedding 
of any kind was allowed ; not even straw was furnished ; the damp earth was all 
the poor creatures had to lie on. Very often the prisons and yards were without 
any drains or sewers to carry off their moisture and filth, and without any wells 
or pumps within the walls ; and so offensive were the cells, dungeons, and even 
upper apartments of such buildings, that the bad air produced a fever peculiar to 
prisons, and known by the name of the gaol-fever. This frequently carried off 
more prisoners ina year than were condemned to death by the law. It spread 
as rapidly as the yellow fever, and was often as fatal. Such was the terror it 
produced, that when it made its appearance among the wretched inhabitants of a 
prison, their condition was rendered worse, if possible, than ever, from the fear 
that was felt of approaching the infected rooms. Instead of allowing them more 
air and better attendance, instead of removing those evils which produced the 
fever, and thus giving them a chance of recovery, they were shut up still closer, 
and left to perish in their misery. Even the medical attendants, hired to take 
care of the health of the prisoners, were sometimes allowed to stipulate, that if 
the gaol-fever appeared among them, they (the medical men) should be excused 
from attending in the infected wards! It makes the heart sick to think of such 
a shocking state of things among beings that call themselves civilized. 

If the safety of society requires that the hardened sinner, who cannot be kept 
in any other way from crime, should be deprived of his liberty, he ought to be 
securely confined ; but even then he should be allowed to breathe a pure air, to 
eat wholesome food, to take necessary exercise ; he should be comfortably lodged 
and clothed, and treated as a being capable of amendment. 

But what shall we say when we learn that this ill usage of prisoners, at the 
time we are speaking of, was not confined to convicted felons ; persons waiting to 
take their trial, and perhaps entirely innocent of the offence laid to their charge, 
were but too often exposed to the shocking treatment we have described, and 
sometimes died of the gaol-fever before they could be brought to trial. 

Another class of unfortunate beings, who, in the opinion of many, ought not to 
be imprisoned at all, those who are unable to pay their debts, were at that time 
frequently shut up with the most abandoned criminals, and subjected to the 
miseries already described, where the gaols were not large enough to allow of 
their being lodged separately, or where the regulations were such, that unless the 
poor debtor could pay for better accommodations, he was obliged to share the 
felon’s apartment. 

It appears to have been the intention of the government that all prisoners, even 
condemned criminals, should have clean straw to lie upon, and good bread and 
water in sufficient quantity to support life ; but owing to the avarice and inhu- 
manity of those concerned in supplying them with these necessaries, they were 
often very scantily furnished, and sometimes the bread was of a very bad quality. 
Those who were able to pay the gaoler an extravagant price for better food, could 
obtain it; but where the gaols were small and ill-constructed, money could not 
save a man before trial from being shut up at night, in a damp, unwholesome 
dungeon, with condemned criminals for his companions. 

The hardships of such an imprisonment, must have been severely felt by those 
who were put in gaol to await their trial for offences, of which they were after- 
wards proved to be innocent ; but what must be the feelings of a poor, penny less 
creature, who has thus suffered, and on being acquitted in court, thinks himself 
once more a free man, when he is told, that unless he can pay a heavy fee to the 
gaoler, and another to the turnkey, he must return to his loathsome dungeon! 
What indignation must he feel at such injustice and oppression ! in what dreadful 
despair, must many have returned to their prison-house ! This was the great, the 
erying evil of gaols, which first stirred up the benevolent spirit of Howard. He 
first began with thinking it peculiar to the gaol under his care, but, to his surprise 
and concern, he found it a very genera! custom. 

This unjust and cruel demand, on the part of gaolers, had been so long allowed 
them, that they considered it as a right; and in many places it was a source of so 
much gain to them, that they received no salary from the county, but made their 
living by such extortions practised on the prisoners. 
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Mr. Howard now was fairly engaged in his philanthropic enterprise 
to which he devoted the remainder of his life. fle made several tours 
through England and the Continent, visiting, at various times, nearly 
all the gaols, prisons, houses of correction, &c. in the civilized world. 
Though of delicate health, his strict temperance in eating and drinking 
enabled him to go through a great amount of labor, and preserved him 
unharmed in the midst of infection aud death. He published in 1777 
a quarto volume, entitled, “* The State of the Prisons in England and 
Wales, with Preliminary Observations, and an accouat of some Foreign 
Prisons.” In L780 and 1784 he published a first and second appendix 
to the above, containing the information which he had acquired in the 
mean time. In the latter part of his life, his attention was called to 
the subject of the plague, and the management of lazarettos ; and with 
characteristic self-devotion, he sailed from Smyrnato Venice, with a foul 
bill of health, in order that he might be subjected to all the regulations 
of the quarantine in the lazaretto, and learn them by personal observa- 
tion. In 1789, he published an ‘ Account of the principal Lazarettos 
in Europe, with various papers relative to the plague, together with 
further observations on some foreign prisons and hospitals, with addi- 
tional remarks on the present state of those of Great-Britain, and 
Ireland.” 

Throughout the whole of his philanthropic labors and journeys he 
appears equally engaging and admirable. His character never acquir- 
ed any thing of wildness or austerity. His devotion to great objects, 
never blunted his sensibility to individual suffering. He never omitted 
any opportunity to do a kindness to a human being. He never forgot, 
neglected, or overlooked any body. His modesty was not the least 
remarkable of his traits. He shunned notoriety, and when it was 
proposed, by his friends and admirers to raise a statue to him, he 
resisted it with such strong sincerity, that the design was at once 
abandoned. His moral courage, too, was of the highest order; and a 
striking instance of it may be found displayed in his interview with 
Joseph Il. of Austria, thus related by Mrs. Farrar :— 

Joseph Il. of Austria, tl lated by Mrs. I 

The Emperor, Joseph I. had shown a laudable zeal in the improvement of such 
establishments, and Howard saw with great delight the good effects of his per- 
sonal attention to these matters. On the eve of his departure from Vienna, he 
received an intimation that the Emperor wished for an interview with him. 
Knowing that the etiquette of the court required that persons presented to the 
sovereign should kneel before him, and having a great repugnance to sucha 
servile act, he excused himself, on the score of leaving the city early the next 
morning. The Emperor disappointed him, however, by offering to receive him at 
the earliest hour he chose to name, and he could not escape the interview. The 
objectionable ceremony of kneeling was not required of this privileged philan- 
thropist, and he had a very satisfactory conversation of two hours with the Emper- 
or,in which he opened his mind to him on the subject of hospitals, prison disci- 
pline, &c. with the utmost freedom. He told the monarch that he had seen in 
his prisons many things that filled him with grief and astonishment. “ The 
torture has been said to be abolished in your Majesty's dominions,” said Howard, 
“but it is only so in appearance; for what is now practised is in reality worse 
than any other torture. Poor wretches are confined twenty feet below ground, in 
places just fitted to receive their bodies, and some of them are kept there for 
eighteen months. Others are in dungeons, chained so closely to the wall that 
they can scarcely move. All of them are deprived of proper consolation and 


religious support.” Here the Emperor seemed to feel some uneasiness, and 
abruptly said, “Sir, in your country they hang for the slightest offences.” “TI 


grant,” replied Mr. Howard, “that the multiplicity of her capital punishments is 
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a disgrace to England ; but as one fault does not excuse another, so neither in 
this case is the parallel just; for | declare ] would rather be hanged, if it were 
possible, ten times over, than undergo such a continuance of sufferings as the 
unhappy beings endure who are confined in your Majesty's prisons.’ 

When speaking of work-houses, Mr. Howard did not forget to give the Emperor 
a hint of the great mischief he had done by changing the discipline ef that at 
Ghent; and on being asked where he bad ever seen a good institution of this 
kind, he emphatically replied, “* There was one at Ghent; but aot now, not now !” 
At this speech the monarch started, and seemed a good deal shocked, but not at 
all displeased with his bold reprover. On the contrary, he shook him cordially by 
the hand at parting, and said he had given him much pleasure. The Emperor 
afterwards told his minister that he was greatly pleased with Mr. Howard's visit, 
—that he was a man without ceremony or compliment, and that he liked him the 
better for it. 


Mr. Howard died in his vocation. Ile had taken up his residence 
at Cherson, a Russian settlement on the Black sea, where a war with 
‘Turkey had occasioned the assembling of a large military force. Here 
he devoted himself to the patients in the naval and military hospitals, 
and mitigated, as much as possible, the horrors of war. Although it is 
along quotation, we trust that our readers will not object to Mrs. 
Farrar’s account of his sickness and death :— 


After the Russians had taken Bender, the winter was so far advanced that 
hostile operations were suspended, and the commander of the Russian army at 
Bender gave permission to several of his officers to visit their friends at Cherson. 
The inhabitants of that place testified their joy at the success of the Russian 
arms, by balls and masquerades, which were attended by the officers from Bender, 
and the neighboring gentry. These festivities had continued but a short time 
when several persons were attacked with a fever which was believed to be of an 
infectious kind, and brought by the military from Bender. Among the number 
thus affected was a young lady, who resided twenty miles fromthe town, but who 
had participated in the gayeties of Cherson. The disorder soon assumed an 
alarming appearance ; as Mr. Howard had acquired the reputation of a skillful 
physician by his successful treatment of patients in the hospitals, he was earnestly 
requested to visit her. This he at first refused to do, alleging that be was a doctor 
only to the poor; but hearing that she was in great danger, he was finally pre- 
vailed upon to attend her, and made her two visits in the latter end of December, 
178). Having prescribed what he thought proper, he returned to Cherson, 
leaving directions with the family, to send for him again if she grew better, of 
which however he had little hope. A letter informing him that his patient was 
improving in her health, and urging him to visit her again without loss of time, 
was despatched to Howard, but miscarried, and did not reach him till eight days 
after it was written. As soon as he received it, he resolved to vo immediately. 
The weather was cold and tempestuous, and the rain fell in torrents. No carriage 
could be readily obtained, and rather than delay his visit, he mounted an old dray- 
horse, and proceeded as fast as he could to the residence of the lady, whom he 
found ina dying state. He gave her something to produce perspiration, and 
watched its effect by her bed-side. The malignancy of her disorder rendered the 
atmosphere of her room very offensive, and it was the belief of Mr. Howard that 
he took the fever of her, when he felt her pulse under the bed-clothes, which he 
did, to avoid ehecking her perspiration. Tired and exhausted as he must have 
been by his cold, wet ride of twenty miles, he was less able than usual to resist 
infection. The young lady died the next day, and her medical friend returned to 
Cherson. Two days afterwards, he was able to dine with Admiral Mordrinof, 
who lived a mile and a half from his lodgings. He stayed later than usual, and 
walked home in a cold night. He soon tound himself unwell, supposed he had 
the gout flying about him, and prescribed for himself accordingly. The nextday, 
however, he felt the symptoms of fever, and had recourse to an emetic, and then 
to his favorite remedy of James's powders. Prince Potemkin sent his physician 
to attend him, but his own prescriptions were never interfered with. Howard 
soon considered his case as hopeless of cure, and believed himself to have the 
same malignant disorder of which his female patient had died. The few memo- 
randums which he made during his illness show his resignation to the will of God, 
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and the perfect calmness with which he looked on death. This state of mind was 
also strongly exhibited in his conversation with his friend Admiral Priestman, 
who, missing Mr. Howard's daily calls, came to inquire after his health. The 
sick man told him his end was approaching very tast, and, as he had many 
things to say to him, he was glad he had called. The Admiral supposed frow 
this, that his friend was in a melancholy mood, and tried to turn the course of his 
thoughts. But Mr. Howard said, in avery impressive, yet cheerful, manner, 
* Priestman, you style this a dull conversation, and endeavor to divert my mind 
from dwelling upon death ; but | entertain very different sentiments. Death has 
no terrors for me; it isan event [ always look to with cheerfulness, if not with 
pleasure, and be assured the subject is more grateful to me than any other. I am 
well aware that I have but a short time to live: my mode of life has rendered it 
impossible that I should get rid of this fever. If [had lived as you do, eating 
heartily of animal food and drinking wine, L might perhaps, by altering my diet, be 
able to subdue it. But how can sach aman as Lam lower his diet. who has been 
accustomed for years to live on vegetables and water, a little bread and a little 
tea? | have no method of lowering my nourishment, and therefore ] must die. 
It is such jolly fellows as you, Priestman, who get over these fevers.’ He next 
spoke of his funeral, and of the place where he wished to be interred. ‘* There 
is a spot,” said he, ** near the village of Dauphigny ; this would suit me nicely ; 
you know it well, for I have often said that | should like to be buried there ; and 
let me beg of you, as you value your old friend, not to suffer any pomp to be used 
at my funeral; nor any monument, nor no monumental inseription whatsoever to 
mark where [ am laid; but lay me quietly in the earth, place a sun-dial over my 
grave, and let ine be forgotten.” 

The spot thus selected for the grave of the philanthropist was situated in the 
grounds of a French gentleman who had shown him much friendship, during his 
residence in Cherson, and he now pressed the Admiral to hasten and secure it for 
him. This he at last reluctantly did. During his absence, Mr. Howard received 
a letter from a friend in England, who had lately seen his son, and thought his 
health improved. ‘Thomasson read it to him, for he was too ill to read it himself: 
it atfeeted him deeply, and he repeatedly charged Thomasson to tell his son,” if 
ever he were restored to reason, how much and how fervently he had prayed for 
his happiness, during this last illness. When Admiral Priestman returned to tell 
him he had executed his commission, his countenance brightened, and he testified 
his satisfaction and gratitude Ile then handed the Admiral the letter from 
England; and when his triend had finished reading it, he turned his languid 
head on his pillow, and said, * Is not this comfort for a dying father?” He then 
expressed arepugnance to being buried according to the rites of the Greek church, 
and begged the Admiral not only to prevent all interference from the Russian 
priests, but himself to read the burial-service of the church of England over his 
body. This was his last request, and nearly the last words he spoke. He died on 
the morning of the 20th of January, 1790, verifying the Scripture testimony, that 
“the end of the good man is peace.” 

His funeral was not suffered to be so private as he had wished. <A long train of 
carriages and of horsemen followed his body to the spot, which he had chosen for 
his interment, and between two and three thousand persons accompanied it on foot. 
A small brick pyramid, instead of a sun-dial, was erected over the grave, and is 
still pointed out to travelers as a memorial, of which even the rude inhabitants of 
Tartary are proud. 

We have heretofore spoken of Mr. Lloward : It remains for us only 
to do justice to his biographer. It is a beautifully written and most 
attractive work; such as no one, we think, who had read the first 
page, would lay down till he had finished it. The style is easy, 
simple, and flowing—the sentiments and reflections always excellent 
and frequently beautiful. It is full of admiration of Howard's remark- 
able qualities, but free from extravagance. It is a valuable addition to 
our literature, and we hope that Mrs. Farrar will often employ her pen 
in thus making virtue lovely, and religion beautiful. 


* Ile never recovered hits senses, but died in the Asvilum at Leieester, in 1799, 
‘ 
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The Martyr’s Triumph: Buricd Valley: and other Poems. By 
Grenville Mellen. 


‘Gentle reader,” can you tell us “ what is poetry,”’—or, more in- 
telligibly speaking, what poetry is? Read the book whose title is our 
text, and then tell us whether what we are about to say is true. 

We say, then, that fine sentiment, or wise maxims, or the utterance 
of important truth, does not constitute poetry. ‘The most prosaic man 
that ever felt his gorge rise at the idea of poetry, on whose birth the 
Muses frowned and Apollo scowled, can utter ‘ wise saws and modern 
instances,” laud virtue to the skies, and be the very priest of truth. 
On the mere ground of his moral precepts and Christian principles, 
Mr. Mellen cannot, therefore, be considered a poet. He may be, and 
we think he shows himself to be, an excellent man,—and for this we 
respect him; but to prove him any thing more, these facts are inad- 
missible. 

We say that verse is not poetry : that a man may write volumes of 
metrical composition, quartos of rhyme, and folios of blank verse, and 
be no more like a poet than Vulcan was like Phebus. The puerile 


‘** Ener, mener, moner, inite, 
Barce-lona, bona, strike,” 


is both rhythm and rhyme, as some writers would call it; but who calls 
it poetry ? 
One of the pages of Mr. Mellen’s book says— 


‘“* We dedicate a holier shrine 

Than temples years have made divine ; 
{In them the heathen knees did bow, 
But hearts are bent before Thee now.” 


But who calls that verse poetry? If versification and the jingle of 
rhyme were poetry, however, we might deny the poetical character of 
the book, which we are noticing, on the ground of its countless sins 
against harmony, both in the measure and in the rhymes. 

In the first stanza “on” and ‘“ warn” are brought into unnatural 
union as brother sounds. Then we find ‘ shapes” and “ breaks ;” 
“charm” and “calm ;” ‘ pala’ and “ warm;” “ye” and ‘sky ;” 
** steps” and ‘depths ;” and countless others, which offend the ear 
most unpardonably. 

In stanza 25th, occurs this couplet, of which the last verse should 
be an Alexandrine of twelve feet :— 


* And horrid spectres flit about his head, 
Turning night’s very darkness hideously red !”’ 


On pages 67—S—9, are found the following monosyllabic violations 
of the laws of measure : 





“* My eye could not but look, and my ear hear.” 

* Wealth that once made some poor vain heart grow light.” 
‘* And they did seem to lie there like two gems.” 

** One hope—one kiss,—and that not yet quite cold.”’ 

** T stood—I shrieked—and laugh’d—and yet no voice 
“That I could hear, came in my, &c.”’ 
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“ As I have felt on earth, in my sick hours.”’ 
“To those who know the wo of a scath’d brain.” 
All these occur in the ‘* Dream of the Sea,” within the compass of 
three pages. ‘The author makes his hero say,— 
— “my soul grew mad with visions!” 


—but he ought to have said—‘ my soul grew mad with monosylla- 
bles ;” at all events, every reader will say so. 

We deem it our duty to say further, that bad grammar is not po- 
etry; but that, if it were, the “‘ Poems” would rank exceedingly high. 
Faults of this description, whether they betray haste, intentional error 
in order to accommodate the making of a stanza, or ignorance, are, in 
our days, unpardonable. Let Shakspeare be forgiven for such things ; 
but let not modern poets imitate his errors, unless they can compare 
with him in every other particular. Poetic license is not allowed to 
overleap all law. 

To show the merit of the ‘ Poems” in this respect, we will bring 
forward some passages. 

‘Sat with his Master when he break the bread.’ p. 19. 


“ Lo! the same voice 
“ 4s marks ——— &c. ——’’  p. 20. 





, 


** Same” and “ as”’ are not co-relatives. 


‘ ____ the altar side 








* Was shook, &c.” p. 28. 


" in uplifting song. 


The angels’ old rejoice!’ p. 36. 
This use of the verb “ rejoice” as a noun, seems to be as great a favor- 
ite with our author, as it is a breach of grammar. On page 289, we 
are told of a *‘ terrible rejoice” which broke, not the heart of Lindley 
Murray, but the White Hills. 
The adjective “blue,” is, in various instances, used, or rather, abus- 


ed, as a noun synonymous with sky. 


“They” [the stars] “ bury all their glories in the blue;” p. 112. 
“ As though a red sun-set blush'd over the blue.’ p. 124. 
“ And they gladly soar to the blue away.” p. 127. 


On page 114, we are told of the ‘ gauntlet hand of iron Time.” The 
author speaks of friends as ‘‘ sweet messengers which &c.” as though 
in poetry the matter of gender were wholly beneath consideration. 

We were once prosaic enough to believe that, even in verse, active 
verbs ought to be coupled with objective cases, and that neuter verbs 
had no government over substantives. But, alas for our ignorance! 
behold how wofully we were mistaken. Apostrophizing the White 
Hills, the Poet says,— 


‘¢ Oh mountain land! &c. 











How deeply now 














would I rejoice 
To see thee /ifting on my waken'd eye! p. 200 


Lifting what? We sought in vain to discover what. 
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So again, on page 272,— 
“ But ye, ye mountains //fting to the stars, ” 
and the third time, on page 272,— 
“ With its immortal voice uplifts aloud.” 
We also find another verb equally misapplied :-— 


“ And first the clear-eyed moon unbars 
From yonder peak, &c. op. 280. 





On page 286, we find a specimen of the verb neuter, dragged from its 
usual unpretending and solitary sphere into the proper place and office 
of the verb active, and stationed at the head and front of a whole 
stanza of dependent substantives, like an orderly sergeant at the head 
of a band of militia:—thus 





“ T stood as on the summit of the world — 

The gray rocks of the sky, &c.” 
It passes our dull powers of conception, to form an idea of such an 
operation, or of those strange “ sky rocks.’’ But the most wonderful 
of these perverstons of language, is found in the subjoined couplet. 

“ And, Stranger, not yon hallowed ground 

That heaves that lowly cottage round ! &-c.” 

from which it appears that New-Hampshire ground plays the very 
deuce with the cottages that stand upon it. Compared with this heav- 
ing operation, the great slide of the White Hills was a mere joke. 

So much for grammatical claims to poetry. 

We proceed to remark, that poetry does not consist in obscurity of 
ideas, inflated language, or extraordinary modes of expressing ordinary 
ideas. And before adducing passages from Mr. Mellen’s poems to illus- 
trate these faults, we will utter one sober protest against the prevailing 
sin of American versifiers,—turgid style,—‘ loud swelling words of 
vanity,’ used as the drapery of ideas, which are so insignificant as to 
be absolutely crushed beneath the wordy burden imposed upon them. 
In this one book there are more instances of this error than ought to 
exist in the whole circle of our country’s literature. 

We quote the very first stanza in the volume, as an illustration. It 
IS an apostrophe to conscience. 

* Voice of the viewless spirit! that hast rung 
Through the still chambers of the human heart 
Since our first parents in sweet Eden sung 
Their low lament in tears,—thou voice, that art 
Around us, and above us, sounding on 
With a perpetual echo—'t is on thee, 

The ministry sublime to wake and warn !— 
Full of that high and wondrous Deity 
That called existence out from chaos’ lonely sea! 


If this be not “ Vor et preterca nihil,” what is it? 
In the 10th stanza of the same poem, are the following singular 
lines :— : 


¢ ______ deep sabbath of the noon, 
When from the heated hills there wavering goes 
A summer incense up, and the bowed bloom 
Recoils beneath the withering repose 
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When we read on the 13th page 


6 above, he hears 


‘In reason’s ear’ the Constellations call 
Each to her bright-eyed sister, ‘gi 








we could not restrain our laughter at the ludicrous idea of Miss Ursa 
Major (the great she bear) calling out “to her bright-eyed sister,” 
little Miss Ursa Minor ! 
And how, think you, gentle reader, does the poet describe the hang- 
ing of Judas? Why, thus, 
“To launch the unsilenced spirit to the wandering air !"" 
At the crucifixion, it is said, 


* And through the world the trampling earthquake went, 
a 


Telling the tidings to the universe ! 


On the conversion of St. Alban, we are informed that he saw heavenly 
Visions, which 


‘“‘Came through the vista of archangels’ wings.” 

But the apostrophe, that most difficult of all rhetorical figures, seems 
to be our poet’s favorite bantling. Hear how he, after due congee to 
his vapory friends, apostrophizes the clouds :— 

* Ye posters of the wakeless air!” 
“Ts not he,” says the North-American Review of January, 1832, 
‘who thus apostrophizes the clouds, quite as extravagant as the Span- 
ish poet who calls a star ‘ burning doubloon of the Celestial Bank ?’ 
Doblon ardiente del celeste banco !” 
In a dialogue of lovers, we are told that 


‘ whispered words 





Come noiseless as our pulses. 


But the voice of Nilence beats lovers’ voices, as Jack Downing says, 
“all to rags.” Page 287 informs us that there rose a chorus, and that 


“It was the roice of silence—at its ocean chime ! 


The author, lest this beautifully lucid idea should be lost to some dull 
prosy dog of a reviewer, has appended to his poem the following lumin- 
ous note :— 

“The ‘silent candidate,’ as some one [?] has admirably expressed it, that may 
be identified with what is called ‘wringing [query, ringing] in the cars, which 
every one will remember to have experienced as the consequence of intense 
silence.” 

Truly, we learn something new daily. In our school-boy experi- 
ence we have found ‘ intense silence’ frequently follow “ wringing 
the ears; but we now make the novel discovery that silence produces 
the “‘ wringing.” 

We forbear the copying of additional passages, and will relieve our 
dull remarks by a criticism of Professor Longfellow, from the Review 
referred to. 

** Instead of ideas, they (our poet’s) give us merely the signs of ideas. 
They erect a great bridge of words, pompous and imposing, where 
there is hardly a drop of thought to trickle beneath.” 
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Mr. Mellen certainly has ideas, and good ideas, and, what is of more 
value, good moral sentiments, and we respect him as a man of talent 
and virtue; but, with due humility, we cannot consider him a_ poet, 
nor allow the error of his appearing as such in print to go unrebuked. 
We fear that, in his own language, 

“ His ear grew med with harmony, 


And his soul ran aildering to a strain,” 
We hope it ne’er will try again ! 


His book exhibits none of the three characteristics of the divine 
art ;—neither invention, charm of manner, nor inspiration. It does not 
seem to have fulfilled either of the great objects of composition,—the 
display of truth newly discovered, or the presentation of truths already 
known, in a novel form. It will throw no light upon any ordinary 
mind, nor excite in any bosom that thrill of feeling which is always a 
sate test of poetic power. We commend it, therefore, to its Lethean 
and inevitable destiny. 


A Memoir of Zerah Colburn; written by himself. Containing an 
Account of the first Discovery of his remarkable Powers ; his Travels 
in America and Residence in Europe; a History of the various Plans 
devised for his Patronage ; his Return to this Country, and the Causes 
which led him to his present Profession; with his peculiar Methods 
of Calculation. 


We consider this one of the most extraordinary works which has 
ever emanated from the American press. Possessed in extreme youth 
of great mathematical powers, Zerah Colburn excited, from his really 
wonderful calculations, a great degree of interest. ‘Twenty years ago, 
he was considered the most remarkable phenomenon of the age—an 
eighth wonder of the world. Carried round the country by his father 
for exhibition, he received a great deal of attention; men of worth 
and character were desirous that his talents, improved by education, 
should be of some use to the world. But he left this country for a 
number of years, and was forgotten. Unmindful that he is not still 
the wonderful boy that he was twenty years ago—that many of those, 
who then were willing to assist him, have left this world for another— 
puffed up with overmuch vanity, from the notice then taken of him, he 
has written his life. He seems to have imagined that the public were 
actually in a state of excitement on his account ; and though he frankly 
acknowledges, at the end of his book, that a desire of making money 
prompted him to write his life, yet he talks all the way through the 
work, as if he did it only to confer an obligation on others, and to 
relieve the anxiety, which, in his opinion, they have felt. We must 
confess that we think he has made a mistake in saying that he does 
not “ imagine himself to be the first of the manifestations of the power 
of the Deity ;” after reading his Life, we should never have imagined 
that he had any doubt of it. 

Zerah Colburn was born in the town of Cabot, Vermont, on the Ist 
day of September, 1804. When about six years of age, his remarka- 
ble faculty first began to develope itself. As he was playing among 
the chips inthe shop of his father, (who was a joiner,) he was suddenly 
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heard to say to himself—5 times 7 are 35—6 times 8 are 48, &c. 
Upon this, bis father wisely ‘‘ concluded that something unusual had 
actually taken place ;” and, as appears from the facts, thence resolved 
that this faculty of multiplication should be of some use to him. He 
immediately carried Zerah round for exhibition and patronage. After 
going to different places in Vermont and New-Hampshire, he proceed- 
ed to Boston, where the boy soon attracted much notice. Mr. Col- 
burn appears to have been always trying to make the best bargain for 
himself. Many persons offered to bring up and educate his son free 
of expense, but this did not suit his purposes. ‘‘ ‘The friends of science, 
connected with Dartmouth College, desired to retain the boy and edu- 
cate him. Dr. Wheelock, President of that Institution, made a very 
generous offer, intending to take upon himself the care and expense 
of his studies; and,’”’ continues our author, ‘it may be no more than 
a reasonable supposition that, if Mr. Colburn had acceded to these kind 
overtures, his wishes would have been eventually fulfilled.” If we 
may judge from his actions, what his wishes were, we do not believe 
that, by taking such a course, they would have been fulfilled. A fool- 
ish desire of displaying his really wonderful son,—as if it were by any 
merit of his, that he was so,—and a wish to make money, were evi- 
dently his ruling motives. He was possessed of an idea that it was 
the absolute duty of others to support the boy, because he had a 
genius ;—not that talents were given him for the good of mankind, 
but to increase their burdens. If we knew nothing about him except 
from his son’s account, we should judge him to have been, in plain 
terms, the most impudent beggar of whom we have ever heard ;— 
that is, if Ae may be called a beggar who makes a demand and not 
a request. Several liberal gentlemen, in Boston, thinking that the 
boy’s mathematical talent might, if properly cultivated, become of 
great benefit, and understanding the disposition of the father ‘ to 
feather his own nest,” offered to raise 85,000, either by exhibition or 
subscription ;—*2,500 to be given to the father, if he would relin- 
quish all claim to the boy, and $2,500 to be applied to the education 
of the latter, under their own direction.* ‘This offer was, most unac- 
countably, not acceded to; and after neglecting similar ones from other 
quarters, thus exciting much anger at his impudence and foolishness, 
he embarked tor England ;—not forgetting, before he went, to demand 
assistance again, from those very gentlemen, whose liberality he had 
once refused. They landed at Liverpool May 11, 1812, and pro- 
ceeded immediately to London. ‘The fame of the boy, though not the 
character of the father, had preceded them; and they found here,—as 
they did every where else before they became known,—friends ex- 
ceedingly liberal. Many projects were started by men, by no means 
of little note, such as Davy, Mackintosh, &c.—and as promptly re- 
jected, for no assignable cause. We will here remark, that there is an 
evident desire, on the part of the author, to throw the blame of all his 
father’s foolish conduct on his advisers and friends—preferring to have 


* For the information of our readers, we must state that the story, as here told, though bad 
enough, is much more favorable to Mr. Colburn than any which we have before heard. We do not 
suppose the Autobiographer to be guilty of an intentional misrepresentation ;—he probably tells it 
as it was told to him ;—but common report at the time, Iell, attributed conduct to his father with 
reference to this transaction, for which he would find it much more difficult to make an excuse. 
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him stupid by other people’s advice, rather than his own will—a spe- 
cies of ingratitude which we cannot sufficiently blame; and a state- 
ment which we do not believe. Expensive rooms were hired, and an 
exhibition opened in London. Not succeeding according to his wish, 
he went to Dublin, Edinburgh, &c.; but without any better success, 
We find him continually complaining of those, who interested them- 
selves for him, because they did not accomplish more. A portrait of 
the boy was taken, and many copies sold at a guinea each. He ac- 
knowledges that money was made by this; and it is the only occasion, 
on which he does not complain of ill success and poverty ; though 
continually boasting of such visiters as would not be likely to see him 
want. Encouraged by the success of this enterprise, a committee was 
appointed to obtain subscriptions for a memoir; though, as the author 
wisely and modestly remarks, ‘it must take a genius indeed to write 
a memoir of three years of a boy’s life, which should be worth eight 
dollars, even if that boy was Zerah Colburn.” “ Concluding, atier 
this unavailing attempt, that no eflicient patronage was to be expect- 
ed,” they left London for Paris, in the monti of July, Is14. Here, 
atter exhibition, the like proposals were made for publishing his lite, 
with like encouragement. The failure of it is attributed, by the au- 
thor, only to the frivolity of the French people, as gravely as if any 
one ever weighed the matter a moment before refusing. Mr. Colburn, 
with his characteristic want of judgement, engaged a dwelling at the 
rent of 2,000 franes per annum, and purchased furniture to the amount 
of 1600 more. With the author, we are at a loss to discover the 
meaning of this expenditure. After being examined before the Insti- 
tute, through the interest of Washington Irving, he was placed, at the 
expense of the government, at the Royal College, founded by Napo- 
leon, and formerly called after him. ‘ The prospect was now more 
flattering than it had ever been before, for Zerah Colburn to receive 
such an education as would qualify him, if education could do it, to 
be useful in the scientific world.” Yet, after staying here less than 
a year, his father removed him again to England, where he expected 
to have a more advantageous offer. In this, however, he was mis- 
taken. He repeated, therefore, the begging course, and obtained 
patronage from the Earl of Bristol, who, at his own expense, placed 
Zerah at the Westminster School. The son being thus provided for, 
the father began to look out for himself; and we have an evidence 
how soon an honest man may become degraded to a knave, by follow- 
ing a degrading profession. Being in pecuniary difficulty, Mr. Col- 
burn scrupled not to inform the old subscribers to the memoir of his 
son, that it was already in press, when not a line of it was yet in man- 
uscript. Failing of obtaining, by this means, the support in idleness 
which he wished, he withdrew his son, as a whole boarder, from 
Westminster, and was thus able to appropriate a part of the money to 
his own use, The Earl of Bristol having done every thing, which a 
father could have done for a child, for the support of Zerah, even to 
providing a place for his residence during the vacations, had left the 
country for Germany. Dreading, probably, the influence of Mr. Col- 
burn over his son, and not well pleased at the distribution made of his 
bounty, he wrote over to England to have Zerah taken from Westmin- 
ster and placed under a private instructer, offering to Mr. Colburn, who 
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complained of this new arrangement, £50 a year for his own support. 
This, however, he would not accept, but removed his son from West- 
minster, and was thrown upon the world again. Imagining that his 
son had a taste for the stage, though there is no evidence that he had 
ever displayed any talent for such a pursuit, he engaged a tutor for 
him in this profession. As might have been expected, he had no 
success. ‘The son then turned author, and began to write dramatic 
pieces :—of five, which he composed, none were ever either acted or 
printed. After lingering in extreme poverty for two years, ‘ the boy,” 
—as he continues to call himself through the work,—began to be a 
schoolmaster. In the course of these two years, Zerah was sent on 
some message,—he does not tell what, but probably some impudent 
demand,—to Basil Montague, Esq. who had assisted them with money 
to a great extent. Whatever it may have been, “‘ it was evidently dis- 
pleasing to his former friend,” who, to use the phrase of the author, 
** formally ejected him from his tenement ;” or, in other words, as may 
be supposed, ‘ kicked him out.” We can only wonder that the same 
exemplary punishment was not bestowed on both father and son, in 
numberless other instances. In December, 1822, Mr. Colburn died ; 
and it would have been a happy circumstance for the son, if this had 
happened many years before. The son soon returned to America, 
where he has since remained ,—teaching and preaching. 

We should have some compunction at expressing ourselves as we 
feel, after having read this Life, had it been written by any one but 
the hero of it. As it is, we consider ourselves perfectly authorized to 
say what we please, and to signify our indignation. From his own 
account, Zerah Colburn has lost all the talent which he ever had. 
Ile shows himself to be ungrateful for the efforts of his friends, by 
the complaints which he is continually urging upon them for not 
doing more. He seems to have followed his father’s practice ; and, 
after receiving money several times from the Earl of Bristol, complains 
of not having had answers to two or three letters to him, which, we 
think ourselves authorized in concluding, were applications of the 
same sort. He is now a Methodist minister, and if his sermons are 
written in no better style than his book, we pity his parishioners. 
Ilis father, in order to make a fortune by the exhibition of one son, 
left a wife and five other children, for ten years, without contributing 
in the least to their support. He was, therefore, by his own son’s 
account, a bad husband and a bad father. The circumstances related 
of him, show him to have been a beggar of the most impudent charac- 
ter—wanting in judgment—always a fool—and, finally,a knave. And 
all these terms—except the last, of which we cannot accuse him—apply 
equally well to the son. 

At the close of the volume, the author explains the mode of mental 
operation, by which he answered the questions in mathematics, when 
a child. The process is simple, but the disclosure will not, probably, 
enable others to carry on the operations in the same manner and with 
like facility. ‘The power of calculation with such rapidity is a pecul- 
iar gift, or talent, which has been rarely bestowed ; we should more 
properly say the power in question was a gift—for it seems that even 
Zerah Colburn has lost the possession, or, at least, the capacity to 
apply it to any useful purpose. ‘There are, also, at the end of the 
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book, ‘‘ a few pieces in rhyme,” but they will not gain immortality 
for their author. 

On the whole, we are sorry that Zerah Colburn has published his 
Life. For him, we feel less respect than before we read it, and for his 
father, unutterable contempt. 


——-- 


Introductory Discourse, delivered before the American Institute of 
Instruction, at’ Boston, August 22, 1833. By William Sullivan, 
one of the Officers of the Institution. 


Mr. Sullivan states, in the first paragraph of his Discourse, its sub- 
ject, which is an inquiry into the means, by which intelligence and 
happiness may be promoted. The consideration of this subject, in- 
volves an answer to the question, ‘“‘ In what manner should an Ameri- 
can youth be educated?’ The proper education of an American 
youth may comprise, Ist. Whatsoever pertains to his person as an an- 
imal being ; 2d. Whatsoever belongs to the development and use of his 
understanding ; 3d. Whatsoever belongs to the motives, and to the 
object of all the acts, which he may justly do; 4th. Whatsoever is 
involved in the duties of a citizen, in a free popular government. 
These subjects are then dwelt upon at considerable length and with 
much ability. Many evils are pointed out in our present system of 
education. Among these are the neglect of moral and religious prin- 
ciples, and an inordinate respect for wealth, rank, and station. The 
future prospects of our own country are touched upon, our duties with 
regard to slavery and the stand which young men are taking in society. 
A variety of other topics is introduced, and many valuable reflections 
made. ‘The discourse is the work of a man who observes and thinks 
much ; is liberal and patriotic in its spirit; and highly moral and re- 
ligious in its tone. ‘The following paragraphs are striking and just :— 


By what means national perils, and sufferings can be averted, met, or remedied, 
and by what means the highest degree of security, and happiness may be had in 
anation, must depend on human agency to some extent. But the wisest agents, 
in the space of time in which they can exercise power, can rarely foresee all the 
consequences of the measures, which they may order, or accomplish.* It might 
be an instructive inquiry to Americans, who have far more power to order and 
accomplish, for their own good, than any people have ever had, to study the 
course of social action, and to learn how this has been over-ruled, by the power 
that can order, and accomplish, throughout the long series of ages. An example 
may be found in the question, what the fanatical warfare, which begun with the 
thirteenth century, had to do with the rational liberty and equality, which are 
now practically known to the people of the United States? The military genius, 
the powers of sovereignty, the physical force, and the riches of Europe were then 
suddenly devoted to the remote and impracticable purpose of expelling the Sara- 
cens from the Holy Land. This was a surprising change from the desolating 
feudal warfare, mingled with barbarous magnificence, and abject vassalage, which 
had constituted, for ages, the principal elements of society. The human purpose, 
in this case, arose froma perverted and absurd sense of religious duty. The 
Divine purpose seems to have been, to change the condition of society, by giving 
new and better objects of desire to the human mind. Among the unforeseen con- 
sequences of the Holy Wars, as they are called, were more expanded views arising 
from the collisions of able minds, the enlightening and refining influences of 
commerce, the accidental discovery of the long-forgotten, and still admirable code 


* Tt is somewhere said, that civil government is only a course of expedierts ; each day bringing 
its own evils, Which, in each day, must be remedied, if they can be; and that a statesman must 
content himself with doing this, if he can. But this ought not to be considered so, in this 
country. 
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of Roman Law, and an ardent devotion to improving the human understanding. 
The paralyzing reign of the Roman Hierarchy was soon felt to be wrong and op- 
pressive. In this state of feeling, some men, and eminently so Luther, secured to 
themselves an enduring fame by showing the way to break from their allegiance 
to the Roman Church. Here the human purpose seems to have been no more, 
than to escape from one sort of creed and worship, to establish others, hardly 
preferable, and still under a despotism not less severe than that which was repel- 
led. The Divine purpose seems to have been, however, unperceived by the 
agents of that day, still further to advance the knowledge of human power, duty, 
and welfare ; and that out of the afllictive tyranny of these days, should arise, the 
satisfying conception, that men can govern themselves, in their own right; and 
that hereditary right to rule, is unnatural and absurd. Who they were who first 
so conceived, and by what wonderful patience, exertion, and perseverance, this 
truth has become the fundamental law of our country, is the honorable distinction 
of American history. It may be hoped that the Divine, and the human purpose, 
have in our case united, and that we shall be able to prove ourselves worthy of 
the trust which has been thus reposed in us. 

It may be said, that the Divine, and the human purpose, can never accord, since 
the one runs through all duration of time, while the latter must be limited toa 
generation, or even toa day. Looking back through historical periods, this may 
seem to be so. Thus it may be asked, what human prescience could have given 
the intimation, that the present state of Europe might be, what it is now known 
to be; and if its liability to be what it is, could have been discerned, what human 
wisdom could have made it otherwise? Could any one have foreseen, that what 
are called the triumphs of genius in glorious war, in seience, in commerce, in 
manufacturing industry ; or the proud honors of royalty, renowned ancestry, re- 
ligious devotion, ecclesiastical dignity, and national grandeur, might, in any lapse 
of time, bring any nation to the verge of social dissolution, threatening to reduce 
all that ages have been cementing, to first elements, in a single convulsion? 
What a state of society must that be,in which hereditary claims, long accus- 
tomed habits, the interests and prejudices of priesthood, pride, character, craving 
want, accumulated riches, the sense of intolerable oppression, and brutal notions 
of liberty, are liable to mingle at any moment, in desolating conflict! Suchcon- 
dition may be consistent with the Divine purpose, as some better condition may 
come from what seems to be appalling evil; and yet, who can doubt, that if hu- 
man wisdom, and just regard for the future, had been, heretofore, applied, that 
such would not have been the state of any European people. 


Address delivered before the Horticultural Society of Maryland, at ts 
First Annual Exhibition, June 12, 1833, by John P. Kennedy. 


This is a neatly, prettily written discourse, with but one striking 
fault, and that is the want of a general subject. The author’s purpose 
seems not to have been to discuss any individual topic, but to write a 
gentlemanly address, which should contain something flattering to the 
taste of each class of his hearers. This whole discourse is what the 
prince of orators said the exordium of every discourse ought to be,—a 
captatio bencvolentia. Ue judiciously commences by complimenting 
those who decorated the hall,—now ‘a wilderness of sweets,’—‘‘a 
charmed grotto.” In this wilderness or grotto are assembled many of 
his “ fair towns-women, of whom it is no flattery to say, that their far- 
renowned beauty is the least of their attractions ;’”’ and a courtly page 
of smooth words is dutifully dealt out to them. ‘The author then pro- 
ceeds in the following recondite terms to state the fact, of which his 
hearers, probably, were not previously aware, that they had assembled 
early in June. 

“ Spring has just fallen into the arms of summer: the freshest green is on the 
fields : the deepest shade is in the grove: the balmy air breathes of rural enjoy- 
ment: fruits and flowers are found united in the gardens; and all that spring 
can furnish of the beautiful, is mingled with much that summer can supply of 
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the delicious. The physical frame of man is yet unexhausted by prolonged 
heats: the timely and frequent shower yet refreshes the face of earth, and no 
parching drought, at this season, deforms the landscape : Vertumnus has succes- 
sively discarded his various disguises, and has won the prudish Pomona, and 
Flora is close in the train of the wedded pair.” 

From the fact that this is the first public exhibition of the Society, 
Mr. Kennedy next takes occasion to speculate on the principle of 
association. We next compliments the Baltimore gardeners on their 
natural advantages, their industry and their success. ‘The Maryland 
Agricultural Society next receives a doubtless well-deserved pane- 
gyric; which is followed by a flattering recognition of the public 
spirit which prompted the formation of the Society, which he ad- 
dresses. Having thus filled up just half of the address, he occupies 
the greater part of the remaining half in discussing the ‘ design of 
every well-regulated Horticultural Society,’ which he states to be 
**two-fold,—first, to explore and develop the useful properties of 
plants; and, secondly, to supply the means of procuring and multiply- 
ing the rare and beautiful vegetable productions of nature.” On 
these subjects, he makes many interesting remarks, in a lively, pure, 
and fascinating style. ‘The occasion required him to magnify the 
dignity and importance of the horticulturist’s office, which he does, in 
a strain so fulsome as to become occasionally rather ridiculous. This 
is the case with the following passage, the conclusion of which is no 
mean specimen of the mock sublime. 


“It has been said, by some impassioned epicure, that that man is entitled to 
the thanks of his country, who invents a new dish. If such should be his glory, 
how much more signal should be the fame of the man, who, by discovering a 
new and savory material, should lay the foundation of twenty dishes !—who, in- 
stead of spending his genius upon another mode of combining and concocting the 
already known elements of good living, carries his research into the field of un- 
explored aliment, and brings into the kitchen some unheard-of, rich, flavorous, 
and healthful nutriment. What renown would await the eardener or the herbal 
ist, who should succeed in transplanting to our soil, or who should discover, in 
the mould of our forests, that most boasted of all European condiments—that 
matchless and priceless flavorer of soups, pasties, and ragouts—that most cata- 
chrestical dainty, of which it glorifies a man to be able even to speak in our coun- 
try,—since it shows that he has had the benefit of the Trans-Atlantic tour—I 
mean the famous trutile! Truly, that man’s name should be well remembered ! 
I can imagine with what sincere affection it would be lauded by the hungry man 
who sate himself down, for the first time, toa repast where this rare seasoner lent 
its flavor to the viands: how acute and pleasant would be the recognition of the 
man of nicely adjusted palate at the same banquet: how thankfully the invalid, 
with sickly and sated taste, would express his sense of the benefaction, when he 
found it reviving, stimulating and charming his jaded and capricious palate. 
These, I repeat, although they concern our sensual enjoyments. and furnish ap- 
pliances to our baser desires, are, nevertheless, no mean glories. They contribute 
innocent allurements to beguile man from the knowledge of the weariness of his 
earthly pilgrimage ; and they corroborate and fortify his body, by giving him 
health, and strength, and cheerfulness, and content—the better to enable him to 
discharge those higher and more noble offices which belong to his condition as a 
thinking, aspiring, and accountable being.” 


There is nothing in the style or sentiments of this address, which 
demands further notice. It has many merits; but a hundred orations 
of equal merit, are, doubtless, issued every year from the American 
press, 

















POLITICS AND 


MAINE. 
Bowdoin College. The commence- 


ment at Bowdoin College took place on 
Wednesday, September 4. The gradu 
ating class consisted of twenty-seven. 
President Allen officiated, and delivered 
the oration before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society on the following day. On the 
day preceding Commencement, an ora- 
tion was delivered before a Literary So- 
ciety by Dr. S. G. Howe, of Boston. 
Elections. 'The state elections were 
held the first week in September, and 
resulted in the election of Robert P. 
Dunlap, for Governor. The members 
of Congress elect and a majority of the 
members of the Legislature are of the 
administration party in politics. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Dartmouth College. The Commence- 
ment exercises of Dartmouth College 
took place August 21, when the degree 
of A. B. was conferred on twenty-six 
young gentlemen. An oration was de- 
livered before the Alumni of the Col- 
lege in the evening, by the Rev. Dr. 
Dana, of Newburyport, which is repre- 
sented as being of a superior character. 


VERMONT. 

The general election of state officers 
in Vermont was held the first week in 
September. William A. Palmer, the 
Antimasonie candidate for governor was 
re-elected, and the entire Antimasonic 
ticket for counsellors, and a large por- 
tion of that of representatives to the 
Legislature also succeeded by aconsid- 
erable majority. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Harvard University. The commence- 
inent at this ancient literary institution 
took place on the 22thof August. The 
degree of A. B. was conferred on about 
fifiy graduates—that of A. M. on nine- 
teen. in course. The degree of M. D. 
was accorded to eleven graduates of the 
Medical School, and that of Bachelor of 
Laws to four of the students of the 
Law School. None of the higher hon- 
orary degrees were conferred. 

The annual meeting of the Phi Beta 
Kappa was held on the 2th of August. 


STATISTICS. 


The Poem wus delivered by Professor 
Longfellow, of Bowdoin College, and 
was distinguished by a judicious union 
of the lively and serious. After giving 
a rapid and brilliant sketch of the intel- 
lectual characteristics of what are called 
the dark ages, he entered into a still 
more interesting one of the peculiarities 
of our own. The prevailing modes of 
education afforded him opportunities for 
satire, which were not lost; and he con- 
cluded with a fine poetical display of 
the great moral objects, which all intel- 
lectual education is intended to subserve. 
The performance was, throughout, calcu- 
lated to raise the reputation which had 
been previously acquired by its author. 
The Oration was by the Hon. Edward 
Everett. A considerable portion of his 
address wasextemporaneous. The effects 
of education upen the social condition 
and the mind were illustrated with sin- 
gular felicity ; and the concluding pas- 
sages, in which he dwelt upon the situa- 
tion of Greece, from the period of her 
highest glory to her present regenerated 
state, were equally eloquent and beauti- 
ful. The audience followed the orator 
with admiration, and evidently shared 
his own enthusiasm. 


Williams College Commencement was 
held on the 2ist of August. The de- 
gree of A. B. was conferred on twenty- 
five young gentlemen, and the honorary 
degree of D. D. upon Rey. William 
Cogswell, Secretary of the American 
Education Society. Rev. John Whiton, 
of Salem, N. Y., and Rev. Emerson 
Davis, of Westfield, were elected mem- 
bers of the board of trustees. The pros- 
pects of the Institution, it is said, were 
never better—twenty were admitted at 
the commencement, which number will 
be at least doubled at the beginning of 
the term. 


Imherst Colleee. The Commence- 
ment Exercises at Amherst College, on 
the same day, were very interesting, 
and were witnessed by an unusually 
large company. The Oration by Hon. 
A. H. Everett, is represented as a very 
learned discussion of the question of the 
extent and perfectibility of social im- 
provement, occupying one hour and a 
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half in the delivery. Thirty-seven 
graduates received the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. The admissions to the 
next Freshmen Class indicate a highly 
prosperous state of the Institution. 
Forty-five have been admitted, which 
number it was calculated would be in- 
creased to nearly one hundred at the 
commencement of the next term. 

Dedication. The Seamen’s Bethel, 
recently erected in Boston by the Bos- 
ton Port Society, was dedicated on the 
4th of September. The usual religious 
services were performed, on the occa- 
sion. The following original Hymn, 
by the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, formed a part 
of them :— 


Thou, who on the whirlwind ridest, 
At whose word the thunder roars, 
Who, in majesty, presidest 
(er the oceans and their shores ; 
From those shores, and trom the oceans, 
We, the children of the sea, 
Come to pay thee our devotions, 
And to give this house to thee. 


When, for business on great waters, 
We go down to sea in ships, 
And our weeping wives and daughters 
Hang, at parting, on our lips, 
‘This, our Bethel, shall remind us 
That there ’s One who heareth prayer, 
And that those we leave behind us 
Are a faithful pastor’s care. 


Visions of our native highlands, 
fn our wave-rocked dreams embalmed, 
Winds that come from spicy islands 
When we long have lain becalmed, 
Are not to our souls so pleasant 
As the offerings we shall bring 
Hither, to the Omnipresent 
For the shadow of his wing. 


When in port, each day that ’s holy, 
To this house we 7Il press in throngs ; 
When at sea, with spirit lowly, 
We ?Il repeat its sacred songs. 
Outward bound, shall we, in sadness, 
Lose its thig behind the seas ; 
Homeward bound, we ’ll greet, with gladness, 
Its first floating on the breeze. 


Homeward bound !—with deep emotion, 

We remember, Lord, that lite 
Is a voyage upon an ocean, 

Heaved by many a tempest’s strife. 

Be thy statues so engraven 

On our hearts and minds, that we, 
Anchoring in Death’s quiet haven, 

All may make our home with thee. 

Ship Building at Medford. The ves- 
sels built here are all of superior qual- 
ity, and always hold the first rank in the 
market. The first resse/ launched in 
Medford, was built, we believe, by T. 
Magoun, Esq. in the year 103. The 
first ship was launched July 20th, of the 
following year, and called the “* Med- 
ford.” Since that period, the number 
has been continually increasing, with 
the increase of commerce, varying 
somewhat in particular years according 
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to the demand. The whole number of 
vessels built at Medford since 1803, is 
about two hundred, one half of which 
were first-rate ships. The remainder 
were brigs and schooners. During the 
past three years, the number of vessels 
built has been much greater than for 
the same space of time at any former 
period. There are now five yards in 
operation, presenting a scene of stirring 
industry highly gratifying to all who 
take an interest in the prosperity of 


this branch of ‘domestic manufac- 
tures.’ One gentleman, Mr. Magoun, 


(the same mentioned above, as having 
built the first vessel) builds under cover 
of a ship-house sutticiently large to 
contain two ships, which is generally 
full—one being no sooner launched than 
another is commenced. 

Boston Post Office. It appears froma 
statement made by the Assistant Post 
Master, showing the necessity of en- 
larging the Post Office, that, for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1850, a profit 
was paid to the General Post Office of 
Sl2898 17, and for the quarter ending 
June 30, 1533, a profit of $19,350 88; 
being an increase of $6,952 71. 

Atheneum Gallery. The whole num- 
ber of season tickets sold for this pop- 
ular exhibition was 490l—and single 
tickets 45°1—making the total of 9453 
holders of tickets, who have visited the 
gallery during the present season—-and 
the cash receipts, exclusive of cata- 
logues, $3596. This amount consider- 
ably exceeds the receipts of any previ- 
ous exhibition. 

Jackson Convention. The Jackson Con- 
vention assembled in Worcester Sep- 
tember 4, was attended by about two hun- 
dred delegates, Marcus Morton was 
nominated as a candidate for Governor, 
and James Fowler, of Westfield, for 
Lieutenant-Governor. Jonathan Allen, 
of Pittsfield, presided at the meeting: 
Gayton P. Osgood and John K. Simp- 
son, were Vice-Presidents, and Jubal 
Harrington and John B. Eldridge, Sec- 
retaries. 


Antimasonic Conrention. The Anti- 
masonic State Convention assembled at 
the State House in Boston, September 
10, and was organized by the choice of 
Hon. John Bailey as President, Benja- 
min Hallett, of Barnstable, Thomas 
Chamberlain, of Worcester, M. H. Rug- 
gles, of Troy, and Alpheus Bigelow, of 
Weston, as Vice-Presidents, and Benja- 
min F. Hallett, of Boston, and Heman 
Atwell, of Concord, Secretaries. More 
than three hundred members were pres- 
ent. The Convention nominated John 
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Quincy Adams as a candidate for the 
otlice of Governor, who accepted the 
nomination. The present Lieutenant- 
Governor, Samuel T. Armstrong was 
nominated for re-election ; but his reply 
not being satisfactory to the Conven- 
tion, the vote was re-considered. Will- 
iam Reed of Marblehead was then 
nominated, and the Convention adjourn- 
ed. Mr. Reed has since declined. 
Temperance Convention. On the 18th 
of September, about five hundred dele- 
gates from Temperance Societies in va- 
rious towns of Massachusetts assembled 
at Worcester, and was organized by the 
election of Levi Lincoln as President; 
Samuel Lathrop, of West-Springfield, 
and William Reed, of Marblehead, as 
Vice-Presidents; and Emory Washburn, 
of Worcester, J. W. Yeomans, of Pitts- 
field, T. A. Greene, of New-Bedford, 
and Luther S. Cushing, of Cambridge, 
as Secretaries. A committee of one 
member from each county represented, 
was appointed to report a more com- 
plete and efficient temperance organi- 
zation throughout the Commonwealth. 
This committee consisted of J. Tappan, 
of Boston, G. B. Perry, of Bradtord, 
Wim. Jackson, of Newton, A. D. Fos- 
ter, of Worcester, Mark 
Belchertown, Z. C. Newcomb, of Ber- 
nardstown, J. W. Yeomans, of Pittsfield, 
Eb. Alden, of Randolph, Jas. Arnold, 
of New-Bedford, Z. D. Basset, of Barn- 
stable, and Seth Sprague, of Duxbury. 
At a subsequent period, Mr. Tappan, 
from the committee, reported a plan 
substantially for changing the Massa- 


chusetts Society for the Suppression of 


Intemperance, into the Massachusetts 
Temperance Society, and establishing 
auxiliaries to the latter, in the different 
counties of the Commonwealth, as ex- 
tensively as may be. The committee 
recommended the following resolutions: 

Ist. That there be a Massachusetts 
State Temperance Society—with Aux- 
iliaries in every county. 

2d. The otlicers of all Temperance 


Societies, founded on the principle of 


the State Society, shall be, ex officio, 
members of the State Society. 

3d. The officers of all County Socie- 
ties in the state shall be, ex offievo, nem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, or 
Board of Counsel of the State Society. 

ith. Each County Seciety shall have 
liberty to send Delegates to the State 
Society at its annual meetings, not ex- 
ceeding ten in number from each auxil- 
lary 

The Committee further Report— 

That the ancient and venerable Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Suppression 


Doolittle, of 


of Intemperance, having recently alter- 
ed their constitution and title, and taken 
that of the Massachusetts Temperance 
Society, on the principle recommended 
in this Report, and embracing men of 
high character and well-known influ- 
ence,—it is recommended that this be 
the State Temperance Society, and that 
all enlist under their banners, and help 
them and ourselves to carry forward the 
great and good work in which erery 
man, of every denomination and party, 
should engage—that of making this an 
entire Temperance state. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 

Brown University. The Commence- 
ment at this University, took place on 
the 4th of September, when the degree 
of A. B. was conferred on twenty young 
gentlemen, and that of A. M. on five. 
The honorary degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity was conferred on Rev. William 
B. Johnson, of Edgefield, South-Caroli- 
na, and that of Doctor of Laws on Goy- 
ernor Marey, of New-York, and Profes- 
sor Farrar, of Harvard University. A 
discourse was delivered before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, by Virgil Maxcy, 
of Washington, the literary portion of 
which is commended, while the attempt 
of the orator to inculeate the Anti- 
Tariff doctrine, is sharply censured in 
the Providence papers. 

The Orations, on the day preceding 
the commencement, before the Frank- 
lin and Philermenian Societies, by H. 
G. Otis Colby and Samuel Ames, 
were said to be of a high order. Mr. 
Colby set forth the duties which men 
of education owe the world, and the 
importance of an active interest in find- 
ing out those duties: he pointed out 
the errors of former ages, and referred 
us to the advantages of the present day : 
he delineated, with great distinctness, 
the chart over which the obligations of 
learned men extend, and exhibited, as 
far as practicable, the illimitable field of 
usefulness. The oration of Mr. Ames, 
couched in a most melodious dialect, 
and delivered in a style of too rapid, 
but still captivating oratory, chained the 
eager attention of his audience for about 
an hour. He discoursed upon the ad- 
vantages which literature enjoyed in 
governments regulated by the popular 
will, and the thraldom which it suffers 
under the dictation of nobility and 
kings. He enlarged upon the benefi- 
cial manner in which popular freedom 
operates on the efforts of the mind, and 
demonstrated the superiority of that in- 
fluence, which the support of a reading 
public exerts upon genius, over the pat- 
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ronage of a vain and selfish despotism. 
The Poem of Mr. W. G. Clark, was 
the neat and tasteful offspring of a neat 
and tasteful mind. Though it has uni- 
formly been spoken of as a production 
of merit, we believe, if it could be pub- 
lished, many beauties would be seen 
which were undiscovered when it was 
hastily delivered from the pulpit. 


Elections. At the election for mem- 
bers of Congress, Mr. Burges was re- 
elected. The scattering votes for anoth- 
er member, defeated a choice. 


Freemasonry. Six hundred Masons of 


Rhode-Island have published a “ Dec- 
laration,”” in defence of the Masonic 
Institution. This document appeared 
in the Providence Journal, a few days 
since, and occupied, with the signa- 
tures, over two columns in small type. 
The signers most cordially unite with 
their brethren of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, in the declaration and 
hope, that, “‘ should the people of this 
country become so infatuated as to de- 
prive Masons of their civil rights in 
violation of their written Constitutions, 
and the wholesome spirit of just laws 
and free governments, a vast majority 
of the fraternity will still remain firm, 


confiding in Gop and the rectitude of 


their intentions for consolation, under 
the trials to which they may be ex- 
posed.” 


CONNECTICUT. 

Yale College. The annual commence- 
ment of Yale College was celebrated on 
the 2Ist of August. Number of oradu- 
ates, eighty-seven. The degree of A. 
M. was conferred on thirty-four alumni 
of the College ;—eighty-six students 
were admitted to the Freshman class. 
and a few to the other classes ; a larver 
number than was ever before added at 
commencement. The Religious Intel- 
ligencer states that the Kent Professor- 
ship of Law having been endowed with 
a portion of the funds recently raised 
for the University.—on Tuesday even- 
ing the Hon. Judge Dagvett, Professor 
ot Law, delivered an address on the oc- 
easion. It was stated by the Treasurer 
that the recent subscriptions to the Uni- 
versity amounted to 107.000. This 
sum has been contributed by six hun- 
dred and eiehteen individuals, from 
fourteen States and Territories. and 
two trom Lower Canada. 
$41,000 has been paid on these sub- 
scriptions, (though only one fourth was 
required at this period.) and 37.000 
received in accepted drafts: 
only $20,000 yet to be collected 


leaving 


The sum of 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

A convention, of which Mr. George 
Kremer was President, has been held at 
Harrisburg. Their object was to point 
out the changes which may be advan- 
tageously made in the Constitution of 
the state. They agreed to recommend 
a diminution of the power of the Exec- 
utive in relation to appointments, a lim- 
itation of the tenure of all offices, an 
extension of the right of suffrage, a cur- 
tailment of the term of office of Sen- 
ators, and a provision for the mode in 
which future amendments shall be made. 
Some other alterations were proposed, 
which are to be submitted to a conven- 
tion to be held during the winter,—of 
which the most important are, restric- 
tions of the power of the legislature as 
respects the granting of charters, and 
the borrowing of money for the use of 
the state. 


MARYLAND. 

Oidlometer, or Road Measurer. There 
is now daily running between Baltimore 
and the city of Washington a_ stage 
coach, furnished with an Odometer, or 
Road Measurer, which attracts much 
attention, not because this instrument is 
entirely novel in this country, but ow- 
ing to the new principles in mechanics 
employed in its construction, and its 
simplicity and very great accuracy in 
determining the distance over which the 
carriage has traveled. This is shown 
to the passengers by means of an index, 
affixed to the front of the coach, inside, 
the figures of the index regularly in- 
creasing in value with the increasing dis- 
tance. This is not only shown in whole 
miles, but in fractional parts of miles, 
until the complement of a mile is mani- 
fested by an additional number to the 
index of whole miles. The traveler, at 
the setting out of the coach, has only to 
take note of the number and parts of 
miles which the index indicates, and 
compare them with those shown on his 
arrival at any particular place,—the dif- 
ference will be the distance sone over. 
The index is calculated for one thou- 
sand miles, after which it is all blank, 
till the fraction one-eiehth begins to fill 
itup anew. The coach here spoken of 
has very nearly filled up its measure of 
numbers, and ample opportunities have 
been had to verify its great accuracy, 
both on smooth and rough roads, of 
well-determined measurement. Thus 
the traveler will have an additional 
pleasure, whether in public or private 
land conveyances ; for, as is affirmed by 
the patentee, Mr. W. A. Turner, of 
North-Carolina, the cost of aflixing 
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them to all kinds of wheel-carriages 
will be but a trifling sum, there can be 
no doubt of their being very generally 
put into use. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown College. The editor of 
the National Gazette, who has recently 
visited this institution, gives the tollow- 
ing account of it :—No institution of the 
kind in our country has a more eligible 
and commanding site. The lofty emi- 
nence on which it is placed overlooks 
the river Potomac, the beautiful island, 
and the adjacent picturesque region to 
a great extent. This magnificent pros- 
pect is the more gratifying as it is 
known that the grounds of the college 
have been always healthy ; no malaria 
has ever been experienced there ; when 
the cholera prevailed in the town proper 
and in Washington, no case occurred 


on the college hill. Additions have 
been made to the college edifices, 


which enable the faculty to aecommo- 


date double the number of students of 


last year. At the western end of the 
old college, a stately building, ninety 
and more feet by forty-six, has been 
erected. It contains, over a spacious 
cellar, adining-hall eighty feet by forty- 
six, ornamented with paintings from 
Eyrope, and capable of receiving tables 
for four hundred persons. Above this 
refectory is the College Chapel of like 
dimensions, decorated with stucco-work, 
and hunground with suitable ornaments 
which give ita very rich appearance, 
while its double row of pillars that sup- 
port the roof, admit of the fullest dis- 
play of church garniture. Above the 
chapel is the aula marima, the great 
saloon, which served as the hall of exer- 
cises at the late commencement, and 
afforded room for two thousand and 
more spectators. It is furnished with 
neat desks and chairs, for the conven- 
ience of the pupils of the institution, 
who are called to study there together 
twice a day under the supervision of a 
Prefect, so stationed that he surveys 
every individual. The view from the 
southern windows of this grand and airy 
hall would quicken any eye and imagi- 
nation. Here hangs the excellent large 
map of Virginia, presented to the col- 
lege by the legislature of that state, as 
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an acknowledgement for the value of 
the education given to several of her 
distinguished sons, who were among its 
alumni. Behind the new structure is 
the College Hospital, a spacious edifice, 
too, which may be said to be romantic- 
ally situated. It commands so fine a 
prospect, is so well ventilated, wears an 
appearance of so much comfort and 
purity, that it might tempt health to 
feign sickness, to enjoy the luxury of 
the scene. The College Library em- 
braces upwards of thirteen thousand 
volumes, and produces a grand effect 
as it is located and arranged. There 
are some choice specimens of typogra- 
phy, ancient and modern. The three 
illuminated manuscripts are, perhaps, 
unique in this country. The higher 
classes have access to the library with- 
out any extra expense. 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

A great sensation was lately created 
in Colambia, by a sermon delivered in 
that place by Rev. Mr. Pinney, who is 
described as a missionary of the Colo- 
nization Society. A meeting of the 
citizens was held, at which testimony 
was submitted respecting the character 
of the discourse, and, after an animated 
debate, resolutions were adopted, de- 
nouncing Mr. Pinney, Colonization, and 
the North, in very indignant terms, and 
declaring, that the attempt to teach the 
negroes to read and write, ought to be 
immediately put an end to by the civil 
authorities. On the following day, 
another meeting was held, before which 
aletter from Mr. Pinney, in vindica- 
tion of his discourse, was laid; but the 
communication proved to be so unsatis- 
factory, that a new series of resolutions 
was adopted, in which the conduct of 
that gentleman is described as repre- 
hensible to the last degree, and “ official 
notice’ was given to him, that he must 
immediately leave the town. The Co- 
lumbia Times comments at considera- 
ble length upon Mr. Pinney’s conduct, 
in a tone of much exasperation. He is 
described in the resolutions, as “ filling 
the ears of negroes with the falsehoods 
and delusions of a hypocritical society, 
that Jesuitically passes itself for one 
thing in the South, and the very oppo- 
site, in New-England and the North.” 
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ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 

From Susquehanna’s utmost springs, 

Where savage tribes pursue their game, 
His blanket tied with yellow strings, 

A shepherd of the forest came. Freneavu. 

On Sunday evening last, we were, 
fortuitously, witnesses of an incident 
equally interesting and painful. Many 
people have denounced Shakspeare’s 
Othello, as too unnatural for probability. 
It can hardly be credited that such a 
fair, beautiful, and accomplished woman, 
as Desdemona is represented to have 
been, could have deliberately wedded 


such a black-a-moor as Othello. But if 


we ever entertained any incredulity up- 
on the subject, it has all been dissipated 
by the occurrence of which we are to 
speak. 

About two years ago, an Indian of 
the Chippewa nation—formerly said to 
have been a man of some rank in his 
tribe, but now a Missionary of the 
Methodist Church among his red breth- 
ren—was sent to England, to obtain pe- 
cuniary aid for the Indian mission cause 
in Upper Canada. What was his native 
cognomen,—whether it was the “ Red 
Lightning,” or the “Storm King,” or 
“ Walk-in-the- Water, ’—we know not ; 
but in plain English he is known as 
Peter Jones. An Indian is a rare spee- 
tacle in England. Poets and romancers 
have alike invested the primitive sons 
of the American forest, with noble and 
exalted characteristics, which are seldom 


discernible to the duller perceptions of 


plain matter-of-fact people ; and which 
English eyes could alone discover in the 
hero of the present story. But no mat- 
ter: Mr. Peter Jones was not only a 
Missionary from the wilderness.—and, 
as we doubt not, a pious and useful man 
amongst his own people,—but he was a 
bona fide {ndian—and he was of course 
made a lion of in London. He was 
feasted by the rich and the great. Car- 
riages, and servants in livery, awaited 
his pleasure, and bright eyes sparkled 
when he was named. He was looked 
upon as a great chief—a prince—an In- 
dian king; and many romantic young 
ladies, who had never passed beyond 
the sound of Bow bell, dreamed of the 


charms of solitude amid ihe great wilds 
—‘the antres vast and desarts idle, ’— 
of the great west ;—of the roaring of 
mighty cataracts, and the bounding of 
buffaloes over the illimitable prairies ;— 
of noble chieftains, leading armies of 
plumed and lofty warriors—dusky as the 
proud forms of giants in twilight ;—of 
forays and stag-hunts—and bows and 
arrows—and the wild notes of the pierc- 
ing warwhoop, in those halcyon days, 
when, unsophisticated by contact with 
the pale-faces— 


“Wild in woods the noble savage ran,’’ 


and all that sort of thing, as Matthews 
would most unpoetically have wound 
off such a flourishing sentence. But it 
was so :— 

* Tn crowds the ladies to his levees ran— 

All wished to gaze upon the tawny man— 
Happy were those who saw his stately pride— 
Thrice happy those who tripped it at his side.” 


Among others who perchance may 
have thought of “* Kings barbaric, pearls 
and gold,” was the charming daughter 
of a gentleman of Lambeth, of wealth 
and respectability. Butshe thought not 
of wedding an Indian, even though he 
were a great chief—or half a king—not 
she! But Peter Jones saw, or thought 
he saw—for the Indian cupids are not 
blind—that the young lady had a sus- 
ceptible heart. Availing himself, there- 
fore, of a ride with the fair creature, he 
said something to her, which she chose 
not to understand but told it to her 
mother. Peter Jones sought other op- 
portunities of saying similar things, 
which the damsel could not comprehend 
—hefore him—\nt she continued to re- 
peat them to her mother. He sought 
an interview with her. It was refused. 
He repeated the request. It was still 
refused, but ina less positive manner. 
Finally an interview was granted him 
with the mother—and the result was, 
that before Peter Jones embarked on his 
return to his native woods, it was agreed 
that they might breathe their thoughts 
to each other on paper, across the great 
waters. Thus was another point gained. 
And, in the end, to make a long story 
short,a meeting was agreed upon, to 
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take place the present season in this city, 
with a view of marriage. ‘The idea is 
very unpleasant, with us, of such ill- 
sorted mixtures of colors. But preju- 
dices against red and dusky skins are 
not so strong in Europe, as they are 
here. They do not believe in England 
that 

Those brown tribes who snuff the desert air, 
Are cousins-german to the wolf and bear. 

The proud Britons, moreover, were 
red men, when conquered by Julius 


Cesar. What harm in their becoming 
so again! But we must hasten our 
story. 


On Tuesday morning of last week, a 
beautiful young lady, with fairy form— 
* grace in her step, and heaven in her 
eye’’—stept on shore from the elegant 
packet ship United States. She was at- 
tended by two clerical friends of high 
respectability—who, by the way, were 
no friends of her romantic enterprise. 
She waited with impatience for her 
princely lover to the end of the week— 
but he came not. Still she doubted not 
his faith, and, as the result proved, she 
had no need to doubt. For, on Sunday 
morning, Peter Jones arrived, and pre- 
sented himself at the side of his mis- 
! The meeting was affectionate, 


tress ¢ 
though becoming. The day was spent 


by them together, in the interchange of 


conversation, thoughts and emotions, 
which we will leave it to those better 
skilled in the Komance of Love than 
ourselves, to imagine. 

Though a Chippewa, Peter Jones is 
nevertheless a man of business, and has 
a just notion of the value and impor- 
tance of time. He may also have heard 
of the adage “there ’s many a slip,” 
&c.—or, perchance of the other—*‘a 
bird in the hand,’ &c. But no matter. 
He took part, with much propriety, in 
the religious exercises of the John-street 
church, where we happened to be pres- 
ent—which services were ended at nine 


o'clock, by an impressive recitation of 


the Lord's Prayer in the Chippewa dia- 
lect. Stepping into the house of a 
friend near by, we remarked an unusual 
ingathering of clergymen, and divers 
ladies and gentlemen. We asked a rey- 
erend friend if there was to be another 
religious meeting? “ No,” he replied ; 
“but a wedding!" “ A wedding !”’ we 
exclaimed with surprise. ‘ Pray who 
are the happy couple?” ‘ Peter Jones, 
the Indian Missionary,’ he replied, 
‘and a sweet girl from England.” 

It was then evident to our previously 
unsuspecting eyes, that an unwonted 
degree of anxious and curious interest 
pervaded the countenances of the as- 
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sembling group. Ina short time chairs 
were placed in asuspicious position atthe 
head of the drawing-room, their backs to 
the pier table. A movement was next 
perceptible at the door, which instantly 
drew all eyes to the spot, and who should 
enter but the same tall Indian whom we 
had so recently seen in the pulpit, bear- 
ing upon his arm the light, fragile, and 
delicate form of the young lady before 
mentioned—her eyes drooping modestly 
upon the carpet, and her face fair as the 
lily. Thereupon up rose a distinguished 
clergyman, and the parties were address- 
ed upon the subject of the divine insti- 
tution of marriage—its propriety, con- 
venience, and necessity, to the welfare 
of society and human happiness. This 
brief and pertinent address being ended, 
the reverend gentleman stated the pur- 
pose for which the couple had presented 
themselves, and demanded if any per- 
son or persons present could show cause 
why the proposed union should not take 
place? If so, they were requested to 
make their objections then, or forever 
after hold their peace. A solemn pause 
ensued. Nothing could be heard but a 
few smothered sighs. 

There they stood—objects of deep 
and universal interest—we may add— 
of commiseration. Our emotions were 
tumultuous and painful. A stronger 
contrast was never seen. She all in 
white, and adorned with the sweetest 
simplicity. lier face as white as the 
gloves and dress she wore—rendering 
her ebon tresses, placed a la Madonna 
on her fair forehead, still darker. He, 
in rather common attire, a tall, dark, 
high-boned, muscular Indian. She, a 
little delicate European lady—he a har- 
dy iron-framed son of the forest. She, 
accustomed to every luxury and indul- 
gence—well educated, accomplished, 
and well beloved at home—possessing 
a handsome income—leaving her com- 
forts, the charms of civilized and culti- 
vated society, and sacrificing them all 
to the cause she had espoused—here she 
stood. about to make a self-immolation ; 
and, far away from country and kindred, 
and all the endearments of a fond fath- 
er's house, resion herself into the arms 
of a man of the woods, who could not 
appreciate the sacrifice! A sweeter 
bride we never saw. We almost grew 
wild. We thought of Cthello—of Hy- 
perion and the satyr—of the bright-eyed 
Hindoo and the funeral pile! She 
looked like a drooping flower by the side 
of a rugged hemlock! We longed to 
interpose and rescue her. But it was 
none of our business. She was in that 
situation by choice—and she was among 
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her friends. The ceremonies went on 
—she promised to “ love, honor, and 
obey” the Chippewa--and, all tremulous 
as she stood, we heard the Indian and 
herself pronounced “ man and wife !”’ 
It was the first time we ever heard the 
words “ man and wife’ sound hatefully. 
All, however, knelt down and united 
with the clergyman in prayers for a bless- 
ing, and when the minister lifted his 
voice in supplication for blessings on her 
—that she might be sustained in her un- 
dertaking, and have health and strength 
to endure her destined hardships and 
privations—the room resounded with 
the deep-toned, and heartfelt, and tear- 
ful response—Amen! The audience 
then rose, and after attempting, with 
moistened eyes, to extend their congrat- 
ulations to the “happy pair,” slowly 
and pensively retired. The sweet crea- 


ture is now on her way to the wild of 


Upper Canada—the Indian's Bride. 
Such is the history of a case of man- 
ifest and palpable delusion. Peter Jones 
cannot say with Othello, that * she 
loved him forthe dangers he had passed.” 
The young lady was not blinded by the 
trappings of military costume, or the 
glare of martial glory ; butshe is a very 
pious girl—whose whole heart and soul 
has been devoted to the cause of hea- 
then missions, and she has thrown her- 
self into the cause, and resoived to love 
the Indian for the work in which he is 
engaged. For our own part, we must 
say, that we wish he had never crossed 
the Niagara. But the die is cast, and 
the late comely and accomplished Miss 


F****, of London, is now the wite of 


Mr. Peter Jones, of the Chippewas. But 
that she is deluded, and knows nothing 
of the life she is to encounter, there can 
be no doubt. As evidence of this, she 
has brought out the furniture of an ele- 
gant household establishment—rich chi- 
na vases furan Indian lodge, and Turkey 


carpets, to spread upon the morasses of 


the Canadian forests! Instead of a 
mansion, she will find a wigwam, and 
the manufacture of brooms and baskets 
instead of embroidery. 

In justice to the spectators of the 
scene, however, it is proper to state, 
that a few of her real friends in this 
city—those into whose immediate society 
she was cast—labored diligently to open 
her eyes to the real state of the case, and 
the life of hardship and trial which she is 
inevitably destined to lead. Poor girl! 
We wish she was beside her father’s in- 
gle in Lambeth, and PeterJones preach- 
ing to the Chippewas, with the pret- 
tiest squaw among them for his wife ! 

[N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. | 
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THE NEWEST NEWS. 

One would think, from the toil, the 
eagerness, and the extravagantly expen- 
sive competition exhibited in most of 
our large cities, and aped in some places 
of less importance, by those who under- 
take to satisfy the supposed public cray- 
ings after the latest advices, that the 
article of news is valued altogether 
according to its freshness ; and that its 
other qualities, however calculated to 
affect the interests, or engage the atten- 
tion of a community, are never taken 
into the estimate of its worth. It would 
seem that those break-neck purveyors 
for the body politic are fully and seri- 
ously of the belief that a very trivial 
scrap of intelligence, if but instantane- 
ously communicated, is far more accept- 
able to the hearer, than the most mo- 
mentous piece of information conveyed 
without such extraordinary celerity. 
They appear to entertain an opinion 
that news, like a venison collop, should 
be bolted betore it cools,—or, like some 
descriptions of fish, is sweetest when 
swallowed as soon as caught. 

Last week an old sheep died upon the 
commons some miles from town. While 
it lay ill, divers travelers, pedestrian 
and equestrian, passed in different direc- 
tions, some of whom tarried to look at 
the prostrate animal, and then went 
their way. Towards evening, there 
came along a party of excursionists in 
a wagon, and among them three invet- 
erate news-mongers, Whose sole object 
in life is to pick up the newest news, 
and to be the first to rehearse it. They 
paused, and these three sprang from the 
vehicle, in order to ascertain by the 
ear-marks what unlucky sheep-owner 
was about to lose a member of his flock, 
and to enjoy the gratification of giving 
the earliest notice in the premises. 

It belongs to cousin Bijah, said David 
Doolittle. 

It’s got a crop under the left, and a 
ha’penny on the right—and that ‘s 
neighbor Barns’s mark, said Luke Lock- 
ram. 

I vow it must be aunt Dida’s, said 
Joshua Jorum. 

But they all said it to themselves. 

So turning hastily for the wagon, 
they beheld it afar off, going like Jehu 
the son of Jehoshaphat, king Joram’s 
general, who slew Jezebel in the city of 
Jezreel. 

Whereupon, they incontinently cut 
dirt, every one to his own way, west, 
north, and east—according to their sev- 
eral impressions touching the point at 
which their presence, with the freshest 
news, would be inost welcome 
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Your—your—old sh--sheep is een-a- 
most gone—gasped the almost breath- 
less David. 

I’ve come to tell you the news—-you ‘ve 
lost another wether, shouted Luke. 

Have you heard what ’s happened ? 
Your fattest merino is about done for, 
exclaimed Joshua. 

Each considered himself the fortunate 
herald of the very first tidings of the 
catastrophe. 

It is n't mine, said cousin Bijah. I 
had heard of the case an hourago. It 
is Jo Tompkins’s sheep; he knows all 
about it. 

Neighbor Barns told Luke he did ‘nt 
own a wether in the world—so it was 
none of his. 

Why, law me! says aunt Dida—do 
tell something new when you set out 
for it. It is n't more than two minutes 
since I heard all the particulars. You'd 
better stand on your head ! 

David Doolittle ate no supper that 
night. 

Luke Lockram got a crust of bread, 
and went straightway to bed, halfchok- 
ed with chagrin. 

But Joshua was resolved on maintain- 
ing his character. He immediately re- 
traced his steps by moonlight, out with 
his jackknife, and slashed the animal’s 
gullet from eartoear. I ‘Il at least have 
the satisfaction, thought he, of being 
the first to proclaim its demise. And 
so he was; but Tompkins, the owner, 
had observed his operations; and next 
day master Joshua had to walk into 
Bow-street, and pay forty shillings for 
being found guilty of orieide. 

[Nantucket Inquirer.] 


NEWS-MAKING. 


Can any thing, dead or alive, more 
pitiably unhappy be conceived, than a 


jaded seribbler for the public press—sit- 


ting down to his task at the last mo- 
ment, with an aching head and an 
empty stomach—or rice rersa, which is 
exactly the same in effect? imagine the 
forlorn drudge’s sensations, as he dog- 
gedly lifts the quill-stump, and moves 


it instinctively towards that fountain of 


good and evil—the ink-pot, surcharged 
with both the gall of bitterness and the 


honey of adulation. He is destitute of 


a topie—his overwrought brain has ex- 
hausted its stock of images—and he can 
fancy nothing but the ghosts of ideas 
already hackneyed through all the 
changes of the alphabet—no_ subject 
that has not been hacked to death by 
the hungry scissors of borrowers and 
imitators. Yet must he continue to feed 


the iron jaws of the press! There is no 
release trom the undertaking. He is 
in for it—and, sterile or fertile, feasting 
or starving, his imagination must be 
wrung daily, yea hourly, for the where- 
withal to meet the merciless demands 
of the devi! at his elbow ! 

Other men may eat, drink, and sleep 
—may live, move, and have a being like 
decent creatures : the merchant may re- 
lax in time of sickness, or retire at sea- 
sons of enjoyment: the mechanic may 
forego a job when he breaks a limb, or 
chooses to go a-fishing : the farmer may 
work, or let it alone—and the mariner 
hath frequent intermission amidst the 
toils and the storms of his career; and 
the world wags without confusion, nev- 
ertheless; they only, comparatively, 
feel the consequences. Not so with the 
slave of types. For him there shines 
no holiday—no repose, no retreat awaits 
his tired powers—when /e skulks, the 
world comes to an end, and chaos riots! 

Nor is it merely indispensable that he 
shall labor at brief and stated intervals— 
the most irksome sort of employment, 
from its very constancy, and regularity, 
and unceasing recurrence :—he must 
also put forth his efforts at something 
new. The reading public has become 
a spoiled child, with a depraved appe- 
tite, perpetually hankering after novel- 
ties, monstrosities, and impossibilities. 
In the fabrication of these crudities for 
quidnunces, a renewal of intellect, once 
a year at least, should be provided for. 
There is an end, even to “ the spider’s 
most attenuated thread,’—and what 
maker of long yarns can be required, in 
reason, not only to spin out, like the 
spider, the substance of his bowels—but 
that of his brains into the bargain !— 
Truly this is a cruel world—and the man 
that meddles with paragraphs a misera- 
ble piece of carneous machinery. 

[Ibid.} 





NEWSPAPERS. 


Ir is an astonishing fact, that, in a 
country free as ours is, and where every 
voter once or twice a year is called upon 
to discharge a duty at the ballot-box, 
there are many, very many persons, 
who never read a newspaper, and who 
know but little more of what is going 
on in their own country than in the do- 
minions of the Grand Mogul. What 
they learn of their own political affairs, 
they learn from verbal communication, 
subject as it is to various perversions, 
colorings,and misconceptions—and, act- 
ing upon such and such communica- 
tions only, they venture to attempt to 
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discharge the high and holy, and of 


course responsible, duty of a judge over 
other men’s actions and principles.— 
They venture upon attempting to settle 
the affairs of a great nation, extending 
through various degrees of latitude, and 
embodying an immense variety of in- 
terests and prejudices,—and this with- 
out the study or qualifications demanded 
even of a teacher of a common country 
school, extending not over twenty feet 
square! What a judge! 

Newspapers are, in this country, one 
of the necessaries of life, second only to 
food and clothing, and as imperiously 
demanding the attention and _fore- 
thought of men as fire or habitations. 


Think of living in this world and of 


knowing nothing of what is going on 
within it!) Think of'a revolution here, 
and an earthquake there—of a grand 
discovery here, a sublime invention 
there—of movements and agitations in 


one place, influencing the destinies of 


nations and of the world for years, and 
of improvements and advances in anoth- 
er place, elevating and ennobling the 
condition cf man,—and yet a Freeman, 
in a free country, standing amidst all, 
affected by all, and yet 1GNoranr of all ! 
What a blank, a cypher, such a man! 
how little above the mere animal, who 
eats as he eats, breathes as he breathes, 
and above whom he is, only in the fac- 
ulty of speech! For what is intellect 
without facts, information, direction, 
calculation ? what but a inere slumber- 
ing, raked up, smothered ember, need- 
ing the fanning of a breeze to quicken 
its lite—and that fanning, what is going 
on in the world, what the world does as 
inspired by what it knows,—and that 
dreeze, the news of the day, the hurry, 
the bustle, and excitement of the times 
in which we live, move, and think ? 
Talk of past knowledge! It is a good 
foundation on which to build. But the 
superstructure is to be reared Now. 
This moment's knowledge is worth all 
past knowledge,as time present is worth 
more than time past. And he who 
would benefit mankind, or do honor to 
himself, must come forth into the world, 
and know what the world is doing, and 
shape and embody its energies. 

History is important, every body 
grants. Science is important in all es- 
timation. Politics are government,— 
and as a government is good or bad, so 
is a people prosperous or wretched, ven- 
erally speaking. But here in a news- 
paper is the history of the very day, all 
spread before you, with a vitality and 
freshness no historian can equal. The 
very things themselves, not their im- 


ages, not their shadowy ghosts, flit be- 
fore you. The substance out of which 
history is to be woven is upon the table. 
Men talk for themselves,—and no his- 
turian talks for them. You are living 
among all, and are interested in all,— 
and will you refuse to buy, to read, aye, 
to study what you are so much interest- 
ed in? But newspapers are more than 
historians. They parade before you all 
the inventions and discoveries of the 
times ;—they trifle with you, sport with 
you, amuse you, and condole with you, 
as well as instruct you. By your own 
fireside, far from the scenes of interest, 
no matter whether you are in the 
crowded city or in a remote country 
house, yet they bring all before you, 
and to “the very life s—and you are as 
well and often better informed by them 
than he who has seen and participated 
in all. You need not stir from your 
farm, or your own chair, from your own 
bed even,—and yet these little messen- 
gers, silent and speechless as they are, 
will take you into the wide world, and 
show forth all that is going on. 

Who can live without a newspaper? 
What man will content himself with 
such ignorance? Better, far better, live 
on one meal a day, or live on the cheap- 
est and homeliest of food. Talk of ex- 
pense! What expense is it? It is the 
cheapest book you can buy—for there is 
in it more reading matter than can be 
purchased in any book for double the 
sum. A father of a family who does 
not give his children a newspaper, is 
guilty of a sin toward them—for he 
keeps them in ignorance. He takes 
away the stimulus that will create an 
appetite for reading, for study—a stim- 
ulus that will make them better scholars 
and better men. Select, then, a news- 
paper for your children, if not for your- 
self. Remember the duty you owe 
them. [Portland Courier. ] 





There is nothing very new, and per- 
haps nothing remarkably poetical, in the 
following verses from the Lynchburg 
Virginian; but we like this off-hand 
sort of treating with a subject, which 
some people think an excuse for many 
pages of dull sentiment, and even an 
apology for the use of rope and pistol. 


LOVE. 
Love—whiat a curious, comical thing it is, 
Pleasing and teasing and vexing us so, 
Just like a bee, with its honey and sting, it is 
Here, and tis there, and wherever we go. 


Now it is courting, transporting and thrilling us, 
Nothing in nature can equal our bliss ; 

Now it is frowning, and chilling and killing us, 
Plunging us down to the lowest abyss. 
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Then of a night, how it sets us a dreaming, O! 
Misses and kisses flit over the brain, 
Gay dresses, bright tresses, caresses, all seeming 


80 
Real and true that we waken with pain. 


Sometimes pathetic, jocose, metaphysical, 
Various aspects and manners it wears, 

The pretty and witty, the solemn and quizzical, 
All have their part of its pleasures and cares. 





When a mere boy,—say some five or six years 
ago, 
One roguish girl played the mischief with me ; 
What with her smiling, beguiling and tears, you 
know, 
Soon was I pitiful object to see. 


© how delightful and frightful! to walk with 
her 
Down to the church that stood towering hard 


by ; 
And then while I tarried, unable to talk to her, 
Eyeing and sighing and dying was I 


Then what a quarrel, I tremble to think of it ; 
Little was left me of life and of hope, 

If not in despair, | was just va the brink of it, 
Often I thought of a razor or rope. 


Ghost-like, I wandered, for weeks, by a lonely 
brook, 
Shaded by woods, from society free ; 
Then, first on earth, my glazed eyeballs would 
only look 
Up, when my head struck the limb of a tree. 


Parents and kindred cried, What is the matter, 
dear? 
Duly and truly your feelings impart. 
Ah me! Lreplied, with a groan, such a clatter 
here! 
Putting my hand where I ence had a heart! 


Well, sure enough, it was tough, but I bore it 
all; 
Years of adventures have since passed away, 
But yet, in good truth, | have hardly got o’er it 
all ; 
Queer [ appear, as the most of folks say. 


Pardon my folly, kind gentlemen editors, 
Thus to be whining and rhyming about 
What (publish it; then, you Il be greatly my 
creditors, 
Scarcely we live with, and can’t hive without. 





Politics and Poetry have few attri- 
butes in common, and few are the minds 
which can worship sincerely at the 
altars of both; but the writer of the 
following is the editor of a_ political 
journal in Kentucky. 

MORNING IN SPRING. 


BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 


How sweet the landseape! Morning twines 
Her tresses round the brow of Day, 
And bright mists o’er the forest pines, 
Like happy Spirits, float away 
To revel on the mountain’s crown, 
Whence the glad stream comes shouting down, 
Through woods and rocks, that hang on high, 
Like clouds against the deep blue sky. 


The woven sounds of bird and stream, 
\re falling beautiful and deep 
Upon the spirit, like a dream 
Of music on the hour of sleep— 
And gently from the dewy bowers 
Soft murmurs, like the breath of flowers, 
\re winding through the purple grove, 
And blending with the notes of Love. 
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The streams in veins of silver flow— 
The sunrise gale o’er flower and tree 
So lightly breathes, it scarce would blow 

A fairy bark upon the sea ;— 
It comes so fresh, so calm, so sweet, 
It draws the heart from its retreat, 
To mingle in the glories, born 
In the first holy light of morn. 


A cloud is on the sky above— 

And calmly, o’er the young year blue, 
°T is coming like a thing of Love 

To gladden in the rising dew— 
Its white waves with the sunlight blend, 
And gentle spirits seem to bend, 
From its unrolling folds, to hear 
The glad sounds of our joyous sphere. 


The lake, unruffled by the breeze, 
Smiles in its deep, unbroken rest, 
As it were dreaming of the trees 
And blossoms pictured on its breast ;— 
Its depths are glowing, bright and fair, 
And the far skies seem hollowed there, 
Soft trembling as they felt the thrill 
Of music echoed from the hill. 


The living soul of beauty fills 

The air with glorious visions—bright 
They linger round the sunny bills 

And wander im the clear blue light— 
Off to the breathing heavens they go, 
Along the earth they live and glow, 
Shed o’er the lake their happy smiles, 
And beckon to its glittering isles. 


Oh, at this hour, when air and earth 
Are gushing love, and joy, and light, 
And songs of gladness at the birth 
Of all that’s beautiful and bright— 
Fach heart beats bigh—each thought is blown 
To flame—the spirit drinks the tone 
Of brighter worlds, and melts away 
In visions of eternal day. 





[The following touching and beauti- 
ful stanzas are a just tribute of Poetry 
and Affection to a lovely and beloved 
child, recently called from scenes and 
associations hallowed by every tie of 
love and fondness, to a “ closer walk 
with God.” Albany Argus.) 


THE EARLY DEAD. 


Too bright, too beautiful for earth, 
Was she who gladdened every heart ! 
The blessed sunbeam of each hearth, 
Her light seemed of our Jife a part! 
Weep—for her voice will greet no more ! 
Weep—for her brow of love is dim! 
Where heaven’s eternal fountains pour, 
Her spirit breathes its glorious hymn. 


Mother of her, our loved and dead, 
Though many a fair plant round thee bloom ; 
Long will thy bitter tears be shed 
Where the pale roses shade her tomb ; 
Yet, as thou mourn’st, remember, too, 
She hath been spared the toil and strife, 
The wasting griefs, the dreams untrue, 
The thousand ills of human life. 


Remember, when, mid your sweet band, 
Thou art offering up thy soul in prayer, 
That she who treads the ** better land,” 
Her vow with thine is mingling there! 
Thou hast the memory of her worth, 
Thy future’s shadowy veil to cheer ; 
Though brief her pilgrimage on earth, 
*l was marked by virtues rare and teu 
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Father! rejoice that once thou ’st called 
So rich a treasure all thine own— 
Rejoice, e’en though by cares enthralled, 
That o’er thy path her love once shone ; 
Speak of her oft to those who still 
Around thee shed hope’s blissful ray ; 
And, as with joy their young hearts thrill, 
Bless Him, who thus hath strewn thy way. 





Sisters, at noon and eve who ‘It miss, 

As wearied from yon halls ye come, 
Her bounding step, her playful kiss, 

Her laughing glance to greet you home,— 
New pleasures in your path will spring, 

New ties, perchance, will reund you twine, 
Yet think not Time’s o’erladen wing 

Hath aught more fair than her we shrine. 


Obituary Notices. 


Brothers! it seemed a darkened hour 

When from this world your playmate passed ; 
When on each tree and bursting tlower 

Your idol sister gazed her last: 
The turt is on her! and for you 

Love’s harp its sweetest chord hath lost— 
Brothers! prove to her memory true, 

As on life’s wave your barks are tossed, 


The turf is on her! Weep not now— 
All blessings crown the early dead! 
She was called home, ere from her brow 
One trace of radiant mirth had fled. 
Knowing but Love’s unclouded sun, 
Her dream of earth was bright as brief,— 
Rejoice, that when the goal she won, 
Her crown had not a withered leaf! 


DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 

In Lowell, Ms. Sept. 15, WARREN COL 
BURN, aged 40.) Mr. Colburn graduated at 
Harvard College in’ 1820, and serupulously ful- 
filled, through life, all the duties incumbent on 
him as a man and asa Christian ; and his death 
will be severely felt, not only by his family, but 
by a numerous circle, to Whom he was endear- 
ed by the ties of friendship and affection. It 
may truly be said of him, that his mind was, 
intellectually and morally, of the highest grade, 
His labors, to advance the cause of education, 
are well Known to the world,—and his admira- 
ble treatises on Arithmetic and Algebra, are ac- 
knowledged as standard works, and introduced 
into almost all our schools and academies. Ma- 
ny important improvements in the machinery of 
our manufacturing establishments, are the fruits 
of his scientific researches and ingenuity. In- 
deed, he was always devising plans to improve 
his fellow-citizens in Knowledge and virtue. 
His heart was full of philanthropy—and his 
study through life seemed to be to do good, 
Mr. Colburn had been a resident of Lowell for 
nearly ten years, and always identified himself 
with the interests of the inhabitants. The loss 
of such a man makes a chasm in society—and 
years may elapse before it will be closed. 

In Nashville, Ten. August 13, WILLIAM 
GIBBES HUNT, Esq. editor of the National 
Banner, formerly of Boston. In the death of 
this gentleman, in the meridian of life, and in 
the ardent pursuit of an honorable career, Ten 
nessee has sustained a heavy loss. He was a 
man of learning, of genius, of sound, discrimi 
nating judgement, and extensive acquirements, 
As the conductor of a public press, he had no 
superior in the West, and was well known in 
this state as the editor of the Western Monitor, 
and the Western Review. A strong and vigor- 
ous political writer, he was firm, yet courteous, 
in the expression of his opinions ; and although 
frequently engaged in controversy, his good 
temper and discretion never permitted him to 
descend to the low and debasing scurrility which 
degrade too many political journals. In 1*25 he 
removed from Lexington, Ky. to Nashville, and 
soon after commenced the publication of the 


PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


Nashville Banner, which soon acquired so high 
a reputation, that, atthe present time, it is prob 
ably the most extensively circulated newspaper 
West of the mountains. In him the editorial 
corps has lost one of its most distinguished 
members, 

In Pawtuxet, R. I. Aug. 29, Capt. THOMAS 
HOLLIS CONDY, aged 77. This gentleman 
Was a native of Boston, entered the American 
army at the age of 19, a subaltern officer in the 
regiment commanded by Col. Henry Jackson, 
called the Boston regiment, asa large proportion 
of the officers were young gentlemen from that 
town and its vicinity. This regiment acquired 
a large share of honor in the battle on Rhode- 
Island, in which the British were repulsed in 
1778, and it was again engaged in the battle at 
Springfield, inthe Jerseys in June, 1780. While 
many of his companions, worn down and dis- 
couraged by privations and sufferings, were in- 
duced to retire from the service of their country, 
the subject of this notice continued faithful to 
the glorious cause till the termination of the 
mighty struggle in 1783. He was a vigilant and 
brave officer, and a disciplinarian of the Steuben 
school. His facetiousness of disposition and 
his fund of good humor rendered him a pleasant 
companion, even under circumstances the most 
dark and trying. In his latter days he was com- 
forted by a measure of compensation for past 
sufferings by the bounty of the government. 
Having for half a century witnessed the con- 
summation of his country’s glory, procured by 
unparalleled efforts in which he participated, he 
has departed to receive his eternal reward. 


In Missouri, Hon. ALEXANDER BUCK- 
NER. Mr. Buckner emigrated from Indiana to 
Missouri, in ISR, In 1829 he was elected a 
member of the Convention which formed the 
Constitution of Missouri ; subsequently he was 
elected to the State Senate ; and in 1830 to the 
House of Representatives. While in that body 
he was elected to the Senate of the United 
States; in which capacity he had served two 
sessions. During his residence in Missouri, he 
was invariably elected to every office for which 
he was offered. 








